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A STIMULATING GIFT FOR TEACHERS 
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BY A. E. WINSHIP, LL. D. 
“B Remarkable Study in Education and Heredity”’ 
New England Publishing Company Cioth 50 cents Boston, Mass. 


Are You Sure of a Comfortable Income 


after you retire from active service? Wouldn’t an annual allowance be desirable to supplement 
your income? The State may doa little to help retired public school teachers, but some other 
provision must be made such as you may make by joining 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD 


It is the logical way for a teacher to insure. No other investment can be made on such a safe and 
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basis by and for the teachers of Massachusetts. 
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A New Addition to the 
Widely Popular Series 


The Progressive Road to. 


Reading 
Introductory Book Three 


This new volume measures up to the high 
mark set by the Series. Its stories are real 
literature and each of them is rich.in the 
qualities that make stories live—imagination, 
plot-interest, depth of meani- ~ and the in- 
tangible quality of charm. 

Underlying the play of fancy, the humor 
and the tender pathos found in these stories, 

sthere is a hidden yet pervasive moral 

which is of lasting value to the child. The 
artistic pen and ink drawings delightfully 
interpret the text. 

This book is -designed to follow Book 
Two, 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, 


IN BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 

No city in all America has been more uniformly 
and universally admired for its school achievement 
for a quarter of a century than has Brookline, and 
no schools have been more extensively visited. 

Brookline had the misfortune to be too far 
ahead of the procession, Practically everything 
that we are boasting of to-day in industrial school 
activity, in domestic science, in household arts, iné 
school gardening, in school printing, in art adorn- 
ment, in parental associations, in 
physical training, in school baths, in 
school swimming pools, in school 
playgrounds, in homelike atmosphere 
in the school, and everything of the 
kind was an old story in Brookline 
before many other places had 
thought of them. 

Instead of being a misfortune, this 
is in reality the chief glory of Brook- 
line, since when one visits these 
schools there is no trace of the 
ephemeral, no atmosphere of the ex- 
periment. One has the  satisfac- 
tion that whatever he sees in Brook- 


EDITOR 


Talk of school gardens! Why the John Runkle 
school—Miss Baker, principal—has gardens so 
dressy and classic that school gardening is a fine 
art instead of a rustic endeavor. The children 
themselves have made their 360 individual gardens 
look like a public garden for the display of an ex- 
pert’s skill. There are 1,500 home gardens by the 
pupils of Brookline, and they are kept up all sum- 
mer. The school board employs a specialist for 
the summer who gives all her time to the in- 

spection of these gardens. 

. The household economics depart- 
ment is run in a de luxe fashion as 
to achievement. It takes entire 
charge of the school luncheons in 
the high school. One girl, a gradu- 
ate of the year before, staying for 
post-graduate work, has supervision 
of the luncheons and receives $7.00 
a week therefor. She and a working 
woman, who does the cleaning and 
scrubbing, are paid out of the re- 
ceipts of luncheons. The luncheons 
also pay for all of the supplies of the 
domestic science department in all 


line he could have seen a long time GEORGE I. ALDRICH. of its work. 
ago, and can see for a long time to ree In every kitchen in the city and in 


come. It is the new well seasoned 
by exposure to all conditions of actual school life 
with all the opportunities of fadism which chang- 
ing conditions present. 

The Brookline high schools, classic and in- 
dustrial arts, are in a class by themselves. In the 
culture and fine arts of the one, and in the classi- 
cal practical arts of the other, one is always in the 
presence of master workmen in mind and with 
hand. It is not my purpose, however, to refer in 
detail to these schools. It is a larger task than I 
care to assume at present. Suffice it to say in 
passing that the “Welcome” invitation to the exhi- 
bition of hand 
work in June, 
1912, designed, 
engraved, and 
printed by the 
class, is a sug- 
gestion merely of 
their skill in all 
practical arts. 

The educational 
world has long 
known of the 
famous swimming 
apartments which, 


every chemical laboratory | are 
blankets for wrapping about any student in case 
her clothing catches fire. This is a sample of the 
thoughtfulness for every possible. contingency. 
It results from years of study of all possible situ- 
ations. Superintendent George I. Aldrich has as 
his motto in all this: “A liberal margin for safety.” 

Folk dancing is as graceful as in a) professional 
school. They have no instrumental accom- 
paniment for these dances, but the children 
furnish the music by singing as they dance. 

The educational world probably knows more 
of Miss Mary McSkimmon of the Pierce school 
than of any other 
woman teacher in 
New England, 
and this without 
the least exploi- 
tation. In gen- 
eral there are 
several schools in 
Brookline which 
live up yery close 
to the Pierce and 
the John Runkle, 
but circumstances 
have made these 


while first, are principals known 
still the best in intensively and 
connection with extensively. 

any school plant, Miss Mary 
and they have McSkimmon was 
always served the first assistant in a 
public when the Boston school, 
school had 10  oxg of THE ENTRANCES TO THK RUNKLE SCHOOL AS IT APPEARED IN and was in line 


use for them. 


SEPTEMBER 


for an early Bos- 
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ton» principalship; which 
comes near. being the 
height of all glory to a Bos- 
ton teacher, but she side- 
stepped all these possibili- 
ties to become principal 
of the Pierce school in 
Brookline, presumably be- 
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yet the spirit of it all 
is as indescribable as the 
human soul. For more 
than ten years an unusual 
woman has put her life and 
soul into this school that 
was already famous when 
she went there. 


cause she could make a 
school after her own heart 


To George I. Aldrich is 
due the credit for all that 


according to her high ideals, 
as would not have been 
possible in Boston or in al- 
most any large city system. 
As a reward for her sacri- 
fice, if sacrifice it can be 
called, Miss McSkimmon 
has a public school which 
is probably the embodiment 


Brookline now is educa- 
tionally, although when he 
came to Brookline its 
schools were world famous 
and had been coming into 
their fame for many years. 

There is no higher art 
than to make a master’s. 
composition have a new 


meaning to.the world. The 
glory of Tennyson, Wagner, 
and Lowell is that each for 
his own nation was able to 


of higher ideals in art, 
literature, culture, and char- 
acter than has any other 
elementary school in the 


SESSION 
THE-HAND-WORK 
OF-THE-YEAR 


world. 

To describe the Pierce 
school is impossible. One 
can tell of the vast amount = 


LIL BE-ON 0.8 
«cE XHIBITION 


take the masterpiece of the 
Christian tradition as en- 
throned in the chivalry of 
King Arthur’s day and re- 


spent on engravings, paint- 
ings, and sculpture; of the 


produce it in “The Holy 
Grail,” “Parsifal,” and “The 


time and money expended Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
by Miss McSkimmon in Such in ‘spirit was. the 
European art galleries to get her inspiration for opportunity that came to Mr. Aldrich 
the selection and grouping of art; of the fact that when he came to Brookline with its great 
each corridor, classroom, and hall has its central reputation, and from the first he made 
thought and lesson, as for instance the lower cor- the Brookline schools as much his own 
ridor expresses the foundation of life in as though he had had them from the 
nature and .religion,—all Christian art,— and first. 


WHAT | EXPECT OF THE BOY OF FOURTEEN 


ARTHUR D,. DEAN 


Right at the start I expect him to be a boy— 
not acherub, nota little old man, nor a sneak. 
Just plain unadulterated boy. I expect that he 
stands well on his feet, looks you in the eye and 
tells you the truth; that he sleeps when he sleeps, 
works when he works and plays when he plays; 
that he swims like a duck, runs like a deer and 
sees like an eagle ; that he plays fair on the field, at 
the school and in the home; that he likes a dog, 
delights in woods and fields and believes in com- 
rades; that he admires real men, stands by his 
heroes and looks up to his mother; that he sees in 
a violet, a sparrow, or a worm the touch of the 
hand of God. 

Furthermore I expect that the boy has a father 
as well as a mother, a few brothers and -sisters 
and a wise teacher or two; that his father remem- 
bers that he was once a boy; that his mother tem- 
pers her all-abiding love with justice; that his 
home is more than a pantry and a bed; that his 
school is more than a recitation period; that his 
teacher sees something beyond marks; that his 
church is more than a pulpit. 

- But my expectations are more than one sided or 


two sided, they are many sided. I rather imagine 
that the boy expects a few things himself. He ex- 
pects that his parents are sturdy, responsible, 
clean; that fresh air is his in sleep, at play, and in 
school; that he is fed at least as sanely as horses, 
cows, and hens; that his desire for activity is 
turned from deviltry into useful knowledge, and 
productive labor, and wholesome play; that his 
parents reverently tell him of the functions and 
care of his beautiful body; that he is taught 
obedience and right thinking by example as well 
as by preachment; that his capacity, interest, and 
native ability are studied and wisely directed; that 
the idealism of his adolescence is nurtured as 
though it was the voice of God. In fact, he ex- 
pects that every hour out of the twenty-four is a 
step forward in his education, and that the 
task of educating him is more than a school 
affair. 

There is yet more. Beyond my expectations or 
his expectations there are our expectations. Yours 
and mine—everybody’s. He is our boy. He is 
to be our Michael Angelo, our Martin Luther, our 
Abraham Lincoln, our First Citizen, our Great 
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Man. It is’ for us to give him his chance to be 
great, good, and Godlike. It is for us to give him 
a parentage untainted by disease—social, civic, or 
industrial. It is for us to give him his rightful 
heritage of playgrounds, of good schools and of 
clean cities. It is for us to close the door of the 
corner saloon, the dive,.and the vulgar show. It 
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is for us to prevent his exploitation in sweat-shop, 
factory, or store. 

Our boy cannot run the race with his feet tied. 
He alone cannot do it all. He will do his share, 
but we must do ours. When we do our share we 
shall find that our boy meets my expectations, his. 
expectations, our expectations. 


EXTRACTS FROM HANUS REPORT 


Confining the enumeration of the educational 
aspects of the system to those only which have 
been dealt with, or, at least, touched in this re- 
port, there were in 1910-11, 497 elementary 
schools; 3 training schools for teachers; 2 day 
vocational schools; 3 truant schools; 20 high 
schools and high school departments; together 
with 16 evening high schools, 2 evening trade 
schools, and 101 evening elementary schools. 
These schools and other schools and activities 
were under the general control of a board of ed- 
ucation consisting of 46 members, and were also 
subject to the general oversight of 46 local school 
boards. The total teaching and _ supervising 
force, exclusive of teachers in evening schools, 
recreation centres, vacation schools, and play- 
grounds, numbered 2,253 men and 15,942 women, 
18,195 persons in all. The. average monthly 
register in all schools was 677,192 and the average 
daily attendance was 603,455. Magnitude, 
variety, and complexity are accordingly salient 
and significant features of the school system; and 
had to be reckoned with in any inquiries, however 
limited, that could be undertaken. 

* * # 

There are as yet no universally accepted stan- 
dards whereby the adequacy of educational aims 
and practices can be judged. 

It is possible, however, by studying the practice 
of progressive school systems throughout the 
country to formulate the aims that determine their 
activities. Such formulations by different indi- 
viduals will naturally differ in details; but if care- 
fully made, they will agree in most essential 
features because they will represent what the 
American people want their schools to do. I have 
attempted such a formulation in the following 
paragraphs. It has been accepted in most particu- 
lars by my associates, and in the absence of a 
universally accepted standard of what instruction 
in public school systems should offer, it has been 
used, together with the conclusions reached by my 
associates in their study of details, to estimate the 
adequacy or inadequacy of New York city’s edu- 
cational offering, so far as that offering was 
studied by us. 

This attempt to formulate the aims or principles 
underlying the contemporary provision for and 
tendencies in American education is as follows:— 

Public education is a social force—it aims at 
‘social welfare and betterment. It is also the 
means of individual development—the fullest de- 
velopment (self-realization) of which each indi- 
vidual is capable. 

As a social force, public education aims to 
preserve, improve, and transmit the resources of 


society—to develop in each individual general 
and specific social efficiency. General social effi- 
ciency means social intelligence and the power to 
deal effectively with social problems. Specific 
social efficiency means vocational efficiency— 
efficiency in a particular calling. 

As a means of individual development public 
education takes account of the nature of in- 
dividuals and of the circumstances of their lives. 
It supplies the means of promoting their normal 
development as socialized human beings. It 
aims to arouse and develop all the worthy inter- 
ests and the corresponding powers of each in- 
dividual, so far as his ability and stage of develop- 
ment permit, in order that his life as an individual 
may be as full and rich as possible, and that no 
artificial obstacles may stand in the way of his. 
spiritual or material advancement. Hence, 

1. Public education should train efficient citi- 
zens—men and women who recognize and appre- 
ciate the common interests of our democratic 
society and are able to promote their progressive 
development. These interesis are spiritual (in- 
tellectual, moral, aesthetic), hygienic, economic,. 
civic. 

2. Public education should strive gradually to. 
emancipate each pupil from external restraint 
and guidance, and thus render him self-directing 
—intellectually, morally, and physically stable, 
alert, vigorous, and active. Together with the in- 
struction public education offers, it should there- 
fore insist throughout on discipline that is wise, 
kindly, and firm, including appropriate punishment 
when it is needed—a discipline that insists on pro-. 
gressive conformity of conduct to insight, in- 
cluding habits of steady application and reasonable 
achievement. 

3. Public education should endeavor to pre- 
pare each pupil to make the best use of his leisure 
as well as of his working hours. Satisfactory 
diversions and good recreative habits are impor- 
tant for both the individual and society. Without 
disparaging harmless diversions and amusements, 
public education should therefore strive to de- 
velop an appreciation of, and a demand for, the 
serious pleasures our civilization affords. 

4. Public education should strive to render 
each pupil economically intelligent and efficient. 
It should direct each pupil’s attention to a voca- 
tion to which he may reasonably aspire; that is, 
every pupil should be led gradually to realize 
that a suitable vocation, accessible to him and 
adapted to him, is indispensable to a useful and 
happy life. As he approaches the end of his 
school career, whatever his age may be, he should 
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come to see that his vocation will be not only the 
means of satisfying his personal wants and ambi- 
tions, but because it is the chief means of estab- 
lishing significant relations between himself and 
his fellow men, it is also the source of such public 
service as he is capable of and may be called upon 
to render. Public education should, therefore, 
provide for the development of ‘vocational pur- 
poses based on vocational enlightenment (voca- 
tional.guidance); and it should offer each pupil 
appropriate training for the vocation of his 
choice. 

Schools must therefore be so constituted as to 
provide adequately :— 

a. The means of appropriate, and, so far as 
possible, complete general development (self-dis- 
covery, and self-realization, and preparation for 
general social service for every pupil); and 

b. Various kinds of vocational training 
adapted to the needs, tastes, and future callings 
of all pupils who pass at once from school to their 
life work; and for those who wish to improve 
themselves after they have gone to work (prep- 
aration for specific social service, i. e., for useful- 
ness). 

CONCLUSIONS OF THE REPORT AS A WHOLE. 


From the foregoing, it is clear that in spite of 
the progress the public school system of New 
York city has made since the consolidation, it is 
seriously defective. It needs thorough reorgan- 
ization in respect to its administration by the board 
of education and the supervisory staff; and in re- 
spect to its general system of supervision. The 
board of education needs a clear conception of its 
functions, and should come to close quarters with 
its work. In the general system of supervision, 
helpful co-operation under leadership should re- 
place bureaucratic control. The board of super- 
intendents fulfils no useful function, and should 
be abolished. . The board of examiners is de- 
cidedly efficient, but needs reorganization to im- 
prove and maintain its efficiency. The quality of 
the teaching in the elementary schools, at least, is, 
in general, not good.. The courses of study for 
elementary schools and for high schools need 
thoroughgoing revision, and flexibility should re- 
place rigidity in their administration. The com- 
pulsory attendance service is inefficient; it em- 
phasizes police functions rather than preventive 


measures, and the staff needs reorganization on a, 


functional basis. The recognized advantages of 
intermediate schools in relieving congestion have 
not led to the further establishment of such 
schools, and no attempt has been made to realize 
the exceptional educational opportunities these 
schools afford; promotions and non-promotions 
are not studied so as to yield a real basis for a 
maximum rate of promotion; part-time classes 
should be abolished; the estimated need of 
teachers for elementary schools and for high 
schools is not based on indisputable and well or- 
ganized data. The provision for industrial educa- 
tion is so meagre as to be almost negligible; 
neither industrial nor commercial. education is so 
maintained as to secure the necessary effective co- 
operation of industry and commerce, and co- 
operative and continuation schools are wholly 
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absent. Habitual self-scrutiny an: an appeal to 
well-conducted investigations and experiments 
to secure the necessary data to confirm or refute 
educational opinion and furnish the regulative for 
all the activities of the school system and for its 
adequate financial support are lacking. 


> 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN EDUCATION 
SUPERINTENDENT J, M. GREENWOOD 
Kansas City, Mo. 


There is only one phase in scientific manage- 
ment in education that I desire to present at this 
time, namely, that of instruction. Among a 
corps of teachers very wide differences exist in 
qualifications, personality, physical and tempera- 
mental conditions and adaptability to certain kinds 
of work. No one can do all kinds of work equally 
well. Each should be put to doing that particular 
kind of work that he can do the best. The one 
who can not perform easily, evenly, rapidly, and 
effectually the work in a department to which he 
is assigned, and with an increase of energy, with 
its corresponding increase in productivity, should 
be transferred to another department better suited 
to his ability and skill. 

The query is, how can these qualities or the lack 
of them be discovered? The teacher who can 
not tell good work from poor work in a school 
ought not to be there. There are laws derived 
from a long chain of race experiences, observa- 
tions and deductions from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of physical, mental, social, and moral de- 
velopment, which enable the qualified one to form 
safe estimates of the material used, of the learner’s 
progress in the subjects he pursues, and of his 
own efficiency and skill as a workman. If in a 
given position the teacher is working at a great 
mechanical or intellectual disadvantage, there will 
be loss and waste. There is no adaptation of the 
individual to the work to be done. School work 
demands continuous yearly growth, and that 
gathering in of new ideas and putting them 
cautiously into practice. 

Many teachers have very clear conceptions of 
the year’s work to be done, how much should be 
accomplished in each time-unit, and just how the 
pupils should be grounded in each branch, and 
they reduce each operation to its lowest and 
simplest form. Their pupils are always moving 
forward with even pace and _ understandingly. 
Such teachers set standards for all ambitious 
ones to work to, and of the kind of product to be 
turned out at the end of the term or year. It is 
obvious that the new and inexperienced teachers 
must be instructed how to reach such a standard. 
This knowledge must be obtained from the prin- 
cipal, the supervisory force, and by contact with 
others engaged in corresponding work. 

A teacher employed as an instructor of youth 
should give value received for each dollar paid 
him, whatever the salary may be. Great teachers 
are alwayS*busy in learning the best methods 
known to modern educators. The best plan of 
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getting good work from’, children is) tovexplain 
clearly what is wanted, and then to set them at it, 
and to inspire them to do their best. The teacher 
should eliminate the false and blundering efforts 
of the learners, and the supervisor endeavors to 
eliminate the false and lifeless efforts of teachers 


who do poor work. The elimination of waste lies 


at the heart of this matter. To substitute system- 
atized scientific management of school for unsys- 
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tematized management the Subject to think 


about; and to measure oneself by. 


What has been emphasized in regard to the 
regular teacher, applies with greater force to all 
holding higher positions, The writer has no 
sympathy with the declaration of the colonel in 
“The Pirates of Penzance,” when he said: “I lead 
my regiment from behind, I find it less exciting!" 

Where are you leading? In the van or rear? 


BY THE WAYSIDE—(I1.) 


EMIL STANTON 


Little Ivan was a poor, forsaken Russian 
orphan. He knew nothing of the comforts of life. 
Luxury was as far removed from the crowded 
tenement in which he lived as the north is from 
the south. Did [ say “lived”? Pardon me. I 
meant existed. No child could know the mean- 
ing of “live” amid such squalid surroundings. 
It was the old, old story of a drunken uncle and 
aunt, a dozen half-starved cousins, filth, profanity, 
disease, and the slums. 

But there came a day that stands out in Ivan’s 
memory as the day of all days. A lady, a_ real 
lady, came and saw and took the little waif away. 
Far out on the trolley car they went, into the 
country beyond the city. Ivan became the idol 
in a luxurious suburban home. His eyes 
brightened, his cheeks rounded out, and he really 
lived. 

When he was seven years old, his new mother 
reluctantly prepared him for school. She dreaded 
the long lonely hours of the day without Ivan, 
but she knew that the best American citizen is one 
who learns his first lessons in citizenship by asso- 
ciation with other little citizens in the public 
school, and so Ivan began to explore what was to 
him another new world. 

He was delighted with his teacher and did 
everything possible to please her. 

“Mamma, Miss Stuart is a lady, a real for sure 
lady,” he said in his serious way. He was always 
serious. What a pity that his early experiences 
should have the power to steal from his life the 
natural joy of childhood! 

A year passed. Ivan passed, too. Do you 
know what that means? Ask some poor, worried, 
pale faced child about “Promotion day” in the 
public school world. She will tell you what 
“passed” means. I wonder if, when some of us 
would-be teachers of children come to the gate 


over which the good St. Peter is said to be 
guardian, our earthly deeds or misdeeds on “Pro- 
motion days” will have anything to do with the 
way the gate swings. Will we “pass”? 

But I was talking about Ivan. With this new 
year came a new teacher, and Ivan loved her with 
all his little Russian heart, but he was sorely 
troubled. 


“Mamma,” he said, “I don’t know. I love my 
old teacher, Miss Stuart, and I love my new 
teacher, Miss Merrill. I can’t to tell which I 


love the most.” 

“But Ivan, you can love one just as much as the 
other. Don’t you love papa and mamma alike?” 
said his mother. 

“Yes, Mamma, but teachers is 
can't love them both alike, and I can’t to tell 
which is best. They is such nice ladies both.” 

The days flew by and again Ivan said: “Mamma, 
I love both my teachers, Miss Stuart and Miss 
Merrill, but I’m afraid, Mamma, Miss Stuart do 
you think she love the Lord?’ 

“What makes you ask that, Ivan?” 

“Well, Mamma, Miss Stuart she never say any- 
thing about the Lord.” 

“That may be, son. You know they don’t teach 
about the Lord in the public school. You learn 
that at home and at Sunday school. That is why 
you go to Sunday school.” 

“Yes, Mamma, but Miss Stuart I don’t think 
she love the Lord. Miss Merrill I think she do.” 

“Does Miss Merrill say anything = about it, 
Ivan?” 

“No, Mamma, she doesn’t say sissinlied that she 
loves the Lord, but I can feel it she do.” 

Ah, out of the mouth of babes! Which 
teacher does Ivan love best? I don’t know. 
You tell. 


different. I 


We hear a great deal to-day about 


“original work,” “productive work,” but the 


truly productive work on the part of the teacher is the work that produces results in the 
mind and the character” of his pupils, and they remember the personal contact, the timely 
hint, the friendly attitude, long after they have forgotten the answers they studied for 
the examination. — Professor William Lyon Phelps, Yale. 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE DONE —(VII.) 


Principat A. A. Hotpen, 
York, Pa. 

No human organization is supposed to have reached 
its final perfect state. The public high school is grow- 
ing, it will improve, but it meets the needs of the young 
people who are to make their way in the world. 
Graduates of our high schools are well fitted to take up 
successfully the business of the world. I have been con- 
nected with my present school for only three months, 
but I have been able, with the help of one of my teach- 
ers, to collect the following facts supporting such a 
statement:—° 


Year Menin Infor- 
of Grad. Class. mation. | Their Business at Préstni. 


72 1 1 Bank cashier. 

%3 j3 #1 + Prominent attorney. 

76 ###.2 #£Tobacco dealer, shoe dealer. 

"77 Attorney. 

Minister. 

79 8. 8 Dentist, merchant, physician. 

730 2 #1 #£ Manufacturer. 

8 Teacher, attorney, alderman. 

1 Government inspector of buildings. 

5 Member of Congress, civil engineer, 
two high school teachers, druggist. 

3 Physician, dentist, cashier. 

"85. #5 5 Railroad business, druggist, dry 
goods merchant, attorney, propri- 
etor general store. 

"86 5 #2 £Chief clerk in manufacturing plant, 
grain dealer, and miller. 

"87 +4 #2 Tobacco manufacturer and book- 
keeper in a bank. 

"88 6 #5 #£=x°‘1Two physicians, machinist, reporter, 
minister. 

9 #4 #2 + Attorney, Y. M. C. A. secretary. 

"91 5 4 Gas engine manufacturer, minister, 
dealer in hardware, physician. 

7922 #4 #2 Two attorneys. 

93 5& j.4 + United States consul to Germany, 

794 0 oO printer, postmaster, attorney. 

"95 10 #6 Machinist, attorney, letter-carrier, 
minister, clerk, tobacco manufac- 
turer. 

Manufa:turer, farmer two attorneys, 
architect, district attorney, High 
school teacher. 

7 Real estate dealer, piano dealer, 
printer, banker, manager depart- 
ment store, contractor, railroad 
superintendent. 

798 i Physician, secretary school board, 
bookkeeper city water company, 
letter-carrier. 

99 7  ##§& #£=Teacher, college instructor, sales 
agent, clerk, musician. 

1900 19 7 Mechanical engineer, electrical engi- 
neer, college instructor, congress- 
man, attorney, contractor, teacher. 

Grocer, two machinists, superintend- 
ent of chemical works, bookkeeper, 
editor, dentist, chemical expert, 
physician, expert stenographer. 

% 16 6... Real estate dealer, two superintend- 


ents of manufacturing plant, two 
reporters, sales agent. 


I have not followed the classes since 1902 because the 
“average age of the next class is now only twenty-seven, 
and because of lack of time to carry on the search. 


However, in the thirty-one years enumerated there were 
165 boy graduates, and the present business of 100 of 
them is given in the tables. I have not yet been able, 
during my three months here, to locate the other sixty- 
five men. This does not mean that they are not suc- 
cessful men, and no one was omitted however lowly his 
occupation, if it could be determined. 

During the same period a commercial department 
was organized and four classes graduated. Among the 
members of these classes are two electrical engineers, 
two bank clerks, and one letter-carrier, one bookkeeper, 
a_hotel. proprietor, a machinist, and a dentist. These 


_ até all I could trace. 


I do not believe the school is in anv way exceptional. 
It is a good high school, like many all over our land. 
So after a careful study of these facts can anyone hon- 
estly feel that an education such as is to be found in the 
average high school is not exceedingly desirable and 
helpful? 


SUPERINTENDENT E. R. Epwarps, 
Jamestown, North Dakota. 

It was my privilege for a number of years to be su- 
perintendent of the small system of public schools in a 
town of less than 1,000 inhabitants, in which the foreign 
population was Polish, and which foreign element rap- 
idly increased during the years I was there. This situ- 
ation afforded a good opportunity for discovering just 
what effect the public school can and does have upon a 
community of this character. 

I found that the foreign element was loyal to both the 
grades and the high school, and that fully two-thirds 
of those graduating from high school were ambitious 
to continue their education, and that the great majority 
of them did go, after graduation, to colleges, universi- 
ties, or technical schools. I only know of two cases of 
graduates who went to other schools who did not com- 
plete their courses. These were boys who insisted upon 
pursuing courses for which everyone except them- 
selves knew they were unfitted. 

A few specific instances show clearly what the public. 
school in that little community has made possible. One » 
young man of foreign descent has graduated from col- 
lege and also from one of the most famous medical 
schools in the country, and is now rapidly rising to fame 
as an expert surgeon in one of the leading Chicago hos- 
pitals. Two more of the same nationality are about to 
graduate from a leading medical school, and have given 
an excellent account of themselves. Four or five more 
have graduated from reputable dental schools and are 
making good in the practice of their profession. A con- 
siderable number of the girls have gone to colleges or 
normal schools, and then have gone out to serve credi- 
tably as teachers or in other honorable occupations. 
More than all this, the Americanizing and humanizing 
effect of the public school is distinctively shown in the 
improvement of the home life and in the tastes of the 
community. 

I have said nothing about the value of public schools 
to the other element of the community. Neither have 
I given any evidence taken from my more recent ex- 
perience. All of us who know of instances of the kind 
above mentioned and who have intimate knowledge of 
the, real v-Jue. and influence of public schools know 
positively that attacks upon the public schools are both 
shortsighted and malicious. 

C. A. B., Illinois: The Journal of Education is the 
best educational paper I have seen. 

E. H. S., ‘Minnesota: 1 simply cannot afford to be 
without the Journal of Education. 
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[Editorial.] 


How many high school teachers. can say with 
truth that not a boy in school smokes cigarettes? 
We will start a roll of honor right now for all 
those schools showing such a record. 

The first enrollment is from Carlyle, : Illinois. 
The high school, including the eighth grade, has 
an enrollment of more than 125, and not a boy of 
them smokes cigarettes, because for one thing 
every boy in school belongs to the “Anti-cigar- 
ette Brigade,” of which Superintendent M. N. 
Todd is master-in-chief. 


Here are some of the by-laws of the estimable 
company :— 

The Anti-cigarette Brigade shall be composed of a 
regiment for each local organization, and shall be num- 
bered in the order organized. Each regiment shall con- 


sist of three companies, letters alphabetically, “A,” “B,” 
and “C.” 


Company “A” shall be composed of young men who 
have completed the eight grades of the common school, 
generally speaking, boys of the high school. If the or- 
ganization is not a school regiment then Company “A” 
shall be of boys who haye reached the age of fourteen 
years. 

Company “B” shall be composed of boys between the 
ages of ten and fourteen years, or boys of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 

Company “C” shall be composed of boys under the 
age of ten years, or boys of the first, second, third, and 
fourth grades. 

Over each regiment there shall be one master-in-chief 
whose duty shall be to instruct and give directions to 
the regiment: This adult leader shall have qualifications 
of sterling character, ability to command the respect, 
and executive ability to lead boys. 

There shall be one energetic commissary for each 
company elected by the members of said company. The 
commissaries’ duties are to carry the or‘ers of the chief 
to members of said company and give directions for 
food supply, paraphernalia, and other preparations for 
the annual scouting picnic. 

The court shall be composed of three members of 
‘Company “A” and “B,” whose duties are as follows: 
‘To try members who have broken, or who are sus- 
picioned of being untrue to their pledge, to. settle ques- 
‘tions as to the eligibility of new members and all other 
official matters of similar, character. 

There shall be three patrols, all from Company “A,” 
‘whose duties. are to see that no member smokes cigar- 
ettes, and in case any member is guilty of breaking his 
‘pledge or suspicioned of the same, to bring said. member 
before the court for trial. The patrols shall obtain evi- 
dence if it can be obtained against the accused member. 

There shall also be one secret patrol from each com- 
‘pany who shall assist the patrols in detective work. 

When any member is found guilty the court may expel 
him or place him on probation as a tenderfoot for not 
Jess than one month nor more than one year. If true 
to the pledge during his term as tenderfoot he will be 


reinstated as a full member. Under no circumstances 
will a person be permitted to attend the annual scout~- 
ing picnic while a tenderfoot. 

Any company of Company “B” or “C” may be trans- 
ferred to Company “A” by the court if said member has 
done any act:of heroism, has a good record in running, 
swimming, excels in school work, has extra amount of 
skill in kodak work, or knowledge of stars and nature, 
etc. The organization may, if convenient room can be 
secured, give some secret formalities on these honored 
members. 

Other young men or boys of the local community may 
join the club as associate members. They shall not be 
eligible to any office nor be entitled to a vote. 

Upon adoption of a special design for hat and suit, 
individual member may purchase such suit and hat pro- 
vided he earns the money himself. The purchase of suit 
and ‘hat shall not be compulsory. 

The pledge:— 

On my honor, I promise that I will do my best to re- 
frain from smoking cigarettes while a member of the 
Anti-cigarette Brigade. 

Duties of each member:— 

To encourage other boys to join the brigade. 

To pay twenty-five cents as an initiation fee. 

To return pin to club when pledge is broken. 

To wear the pin and explain its. meaning when in- 
quiries are made concerning it. 

The local organization furnishes the pin, which is 
about five-sixteenths of an inch in diameter and has the 
colors of our flag, thereby teaching patriotism. Red 
means, “be brave,” white, “be pure,” and blue, “be true.” 

The local organization further agrees to take the 
members camping at least once a year for several days 
and nights. Thereby, they may learn the ways of the 
woods and come in contact with real nature. Camp life 
means to live under canvas away from the city. It 
means to be in the open air, to breathe pure oxygen, 
to sleep upon a bed of leaves or straw beside the trails, 
to hear the whisper of the trees, to look at the camp- 
fire and the stars when the sun is set, to ply the oar and 
wield the paddle in the moonlight, to eat the plain, sub- 
stantial food of the forest, with the delicacy of the fish 
and fruit which it affords, and to come heart to heart 
with nature in constant communication with the woods, 
the hills, and the stream—all of this is camping, and all 
of this is good for the boy. It appeals to his nature. 

But the camp affords a better opportunity than this. 
It affords the finest methods of education for the boys. 
Between the ages of twelve and eighteen years the in- 
terests of the boys are general, and reach all the way 
from the catching of the minnow and the tadpole to the 
finding of God in the stars. Each day brings him new 
discoveries, and each night sends him back to the camp- 
bed to sleep under the branches, with an. unspeakable 
joy tugging at his heart. A summer spent like this puts 
red blood in the boy’s veins, a glow of health in his 
cheeks, and a hardness of steel in his muscles afid 
sinews, and fits him for the struggle of the school dur- 
ing the long winter months. 


a 


Education is lifting farming from the grade of manual labor to that of a technical 


calling or profession.—Dean David Kinley. 
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PRESENT STATUS THE TEACHER 


EDWIN-M. HOPKINS 
Professor of English, University of Kansas 


The general inquiry into the conditions of Eng- 
lish composition teaching and teachers, which has 
now been in progress for two years, was under- 
taken to establish and make public certain facts 
well known to all English teachers but by others 
than English teachers commonly disbelieved or 
denied. To consider the question whether English 
teachers ate more unfortunate than others was 
not in the beginning a part of the plan of investi- 
gation; but it was soon forced in by the attitude 
and the assertions of certain supervisors and ad- 
ministrators of teaching. One of these, for in- 
stance, brought the charge of untruthfulness 
against an English teacher of more than twenty 
years’ experience who had cited some of the re- 
sults of that experience, and another called that 
same teacher a crank on that same general sub- 
ject; although neither of these gentlemen had 
anything more convincing than a sublime self- 
confidence to oppose to the experience of the 
teacher. Other teachers who have spoken of be- 
ing over-worked have sometimes been accused of 
“shirking” by their fellow-laborers, some of whom 
no doubt believed themselves equally tasked; and 
some school officials have endeavored to dismiss 
the entire inquiry with the pronouncement that it 
was entirely irrelevant to the real needs of English 
teaching, and of no practical importance what- 
ever. 

Such statements as these merely emphasized 
the necessity of the work undertaken and broad- 

ened its scope to include a comparison of the de- 
mands and the equipment of other school sub- 
jects and teachers with those of English. 

They show that the average amount of work as- 
signed to an English composition teacher is about 
two and a half times as great as he can perform 
with even average efficiency but that it is often 
more than three times the amount assigned to 
any other teacher of any other subject, and seems 
to average almost twice as much. 

No comparison is necessary to establish the fact 
that English teachers are on the average hope- 
lessly overburdened, often to an extent that is al- 
most criminal considered with regard either to the 
teacher’s health or the efficiency of the teacher’s 
work; and comparison does not show that 
other teachers are not overworked, but only 
that they are not subject to such intolerable 
abuses as English teachers often endure. 

If English teaching were made as efficient as 
that of science by a corresponding reduction in 
the number of pupils assigned to each instructor, 
the total cost of English teaching and equipment 
would then exceed that of science by 50 per cent., 
but the annual pro rata cost for each pupil in Eng- 
lish would still be much less than that of science, 
and not very much more than the present cor- 
responding cost, for each pupil, in Latin; ap- 
proximating $10 for Latin, $12 for English, and 
$16 for science. 

It seems already certain that the problem of 
English teaching resolves itself into this question: 


Shall the investment be increased, shall the work- 
man be sacrificed, or shall the work be spoiled? It. 
is said in reply that the first is impossible, and that 
we must escape the horns of the dilemma remain- 
ing by “improvement of methods.” But every 
suggestion as to improvement of method merely 
points the way to some part of familiar circle that. 
has been fruitlessly trodden ever since laboratory 
practice became a part of English teaching; and 
the utter futility of such suggestions will usually 
appear if they are subjected to the test of the mul- 
tiplication table; if the necessary time required 
for each pupil be multiplied by the number of pu- 
pils, and the result divided by the number of days 
in a week. Or if the process be reversed, and 
the number of fair working hours for the teacher 
be divided by the number of pupils, the relative 
time for each pupil becomes so small as to be 
absurd. Still every such suggestion should, of 
course, receive consideration, and if it offers any 
hope of relief whatever, it should be subjected to 
experimental tests. 

Suggestions that fail to endure the test of the 
multiplication table are, that there should be more 
oral and less written work in composition practice,. 
and that the analogy of the newspaper laboratory 
should be observed in the composition class. Oral 
training takes quite as much time as written prac- 
tice; and no city editor would undertake to traim 
a hundred and twenty-five or thirty cub reporters 
at once. The suggestion that pupils 
should be trained to criticise themselves is 
admirable for some pupils; but it fails entirely to 
reach a considerable number who presumably are 
in the greatest need of assistance. The suggestion 
that all other teachers should help the English 
teachers by teaching English incidentally in con- 
nection with all other subjects is also admirable 
and has already been subjected to experimental 
tests, but thus far it seems to have invariably 
failed because the other teachers were themselves. 
already overworked, or because they were in- 
competent, or because they were unwilling. This 
suggestion may yet prove a successful one, since 
proper conditions may be established; but to es- 
tablish them is likely to increase cost and so lead 
back to the forbidden alternative. 

As between underteaching and overworking 
there is of course only one recommendation to be 
made; and it is common for administrators and 
others to recommend the former. But this leaves 
teachers still subject to public criticism for in- 
efficiency, and even those teachers of established 
reputation who might most safely slight their work 
dislike to do so because of devotion to the in- 
terests of their pupils; and some positively refuse 
to do so. until mind and body rebel and force them 
to leave the field. They are perhaps not to be 
commended for the sacrifice they have made; but 


*Professor Hopkins is chiirman of the already famous committee 
on English composition teaching which has recently submitted its 
final report to the Modern Language Association of America. This 
—— em substance of a paper read by Professor Hopkins at 
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what is to be said of those who may be re- 
sponsible for placing “them under the necessity 
of choosing between physical or professional fail- 
ure, and who then perhaps characterize the situ- 
ation thus created as unimportant or irrelevant 
to the actual needs of English teaching. - 

The present demand of the public seems to be 
that English shall be efficiently taught; but not 
enough straw is furnished for the required num- 
ber of bricks, and hence the bricks are not forth- 
coming. Other laboratory subjects that are 
efficiently taught cost money, and a great deal of 
it, in proportion to the number of pupils. English 


teachers, like all other teachers, furnish much 


more service than they are paid for; it is not in 
general the practice for other public servants paid 
from public funds to work overtime, and hours of 
service are sometimes limited by statute; but in- 
vestigation finds English teachers, even where the 
legal limit is eight hours, devoting often sixteen 
hours a day to a vain attempt to perform the 
duties imposed upon them, and then after all, per- 
haps subjected to criticism for inefficiency. In- 
cidentally it may be said that this inefficiency might 
be found to be no greater than that of teachers of 
some other subjects if the results were subjected 
to the same tests in each instance; overwork 
and overtime are not confined to English teachers 
exclusively, though English teachers assuredly 
have far more than their share. 
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Everything 'that has been established leads ul- 
timately to this basic question: What is it worth 
as an investment to have English efficiently taught 
—or even as efficiently taught as are other labora- 
tory subjects? The pro rata cost for each pupil 
in English will under improved conditions be no 
more than the present cost of science; probably 
less. But only about half the pupils take science, 
while nearly all of them take English; hence the 
total cost of English under improved conditions 
would probably be more than that of science. If 
the public decides that science is more necessary 
than English, or that the greater demand for Eng- 
lish is a sufficient reason for not meeting the de- 
mand because of the greater number of teachers 
needed, English teachers will have to accept. the 
decision ; but they: will not have to accept the re- 
sponsibility either for the decision or for the con- 


tinuance or the increase of present evils. They 


can make it impossible for any executive or school 
board to ignore present conditions, wilfully or 
otherwise, and to excuse on the plea of ignorance 
such a culpable’ economic waste as an English 
class of the present average size, or such an 
enormity as an English class of from''150 to 250 
members; and can ensure that the blame for re- 
sulting inefficiency or for the breakdown of the 
teacher is placed where it belongs. 


LEARNING NUMBER—(II.) 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


COUNTING BY THREES. 

Now, or some time earlier, have them count by 
threes, abstractly, as high as ten threes. It is 
easy, and little practice is required. 

COUNTING BY FOURS. 

Some time about this time have them count by 
fours, abstractly, to forty. It is easy, almost 
rhythmic, and will be readily learned by the chil- 
dren. Both counting by threes and fours should 
be repeated for practice occasionally. 

COUNTING BY FIVES. 

Any time have them count by fives abstractly 
to 100. It is so rhythmic as to be no effort what- 
ever. 

LEARNING TEN. 

Ten is “six and four,” and “seven and three.” 
It ought not to be necessary to use objects any 
longer, but if the children have any difficulty in 
answering these questions abstractly, use the ob- 
jects as heretofore. 

What is ten? Six and four, or seven and three. 

Ten is how many more than six? 

Ten is how many more than seven? 

Ten is how many more than four? 

Ten is how many more than three? 

Seven and how many are ten? 

Six and how many are ten? 

Four and how many are ten? 

Three and how many are ten? 

Be sure that the children also ask these ques- 
tions. 


TEACHING ELEVEN. 

Once more real difficulties appear, and much 
care and practice are needed. 

Eleven is “six and five,” “seven and four,” and 
“eight and three.” 

Each of these combinations is mischievous in 
addition. No previous combination is as trouble- 
some as these. Possibly it may be wise, if not 
necessary, to use peas or beans. 


0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 

and 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 
0 

and 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 


What is eleven? “Six and five,” or “seven and 
four,” or “eight and three.” 

Ask every possible question on these combina- 
tions. Have the children ask the questions. 

TEACH TWELVE. 

Twelve is “seven and five,” and only that so 
far as difficulty in addition is concerned, This 
should be taught by objects and practiced on 
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until, it:is surely and firmly in the mind of every 
child. abstractly. ; 

Twelve also furnishes the best possible com- 
binations for multiplication and practice. 

Count by twos to twelve. 

Count by threes to twelve. 

Count by fours to twelve, 

Count by sixes to twelve. 


FRACTIONAL NUMBERS. 

Radical as it may seem, the idea of the frac- 
tional part should not be taught till, now, and it 
should be much taught now. Scientifically it may 
be that the fraction should be first taught as a 
part of one, but in number, in arithmetic, and in 
common sense it should be taught of number. 
Why not teach one-half of two? One-third of 
three?’ One-half of four, etc.? Simply because 
it means nothing to the child, because he gets no 
comparative view. 

Coneretely have each child place in front of 
him four twelves, each twelve by itself. Now 
divide one twelve in two equal parts. Divide 
one twelve in three equal parts. Divide one 
twelve in four equal parts. Divide one twelve in 
six equal parts, 

Don’t define half, third, ete. Go straight ahead 
and talk.about them. The children very likely 
know the terms, but. if, not you scarcely need to 
tell what they are. , Just. go ahead. They are 
looking at the four different twelves. 

What is one-half of twelve? 

What is one-third of 
What is one-fourth of twelve? ~~ 

What is one-sixth of twelve? 

How many halves in twelve? 

How many thirds in twelve? 

How many fourths in twelve? 

How many sixths in twelve? 

‘Six is what part of twelve? 

Four is what ‘part of twelve? 

Three is what part of twelve? 

Two is what part of twelve? 

How many are a half of twelve and a fourth 
of twelve? 

How many are a half of twelve and a third of 
twelve? 

How matty are a half of twelve and a sixth of 
twelve? 

How many are two-thirds of twelve? 

How many are three-fourths of twelve? 

How many are five-sixths of twelve? 

All this with the four twelves, divided,,in front 
of them. 

Take away the twelve that is two sixes, and ask 
all possible questions about one-half of twelve, 
and one-fourth, one-third, one-sixth, three-fourths, 
two-thirds, and five-sixths. | 
-Another day take away the twelve in three 
parts and restore the twelve in two parts, and ask 
all sorts of questions with one-third and with 
two-thirds of twelve, and the other combinations. 
Have all present but one of the divided twelves. 
Then on another day remove the twelve in four 
parts and again in six parts. Take many days 
on twelve, because you can teach more with 
twelve than with all the numbers below it, 
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Ultimately have it all abstract. Be in no haste. 
Never mind how long it takes, only have twelve 
known completely and for keeps. 

Incidentally. ask abstractly what one-half of ten 
is, one-half.of eight, of six and of four ; one-third 
of nine and six. 


LEARN THIRTEEN. 

Now no concrete work is needed. Thirteen is 
“seven and six,” “eight and five,” “nine and four.” 
Abstractly ask all possible questions on these 
three combinations. Have the children do it. 
Repeat them for a few days. 

Always review previous work enough to be sure 
that the children have forgotten nothing. 


LEARNING FOURTEEN. 

Fourteen is “eight and six,” and “nine and five.” 
And one-half of fourteen and one-seventh of four- 
teen should be referred to, Little practice is 
needed on these, but the three combinations in 
addition need very much practice and much re- 
peated practice in other days. 


TEACHING OTHER NUMBERS. 
Fifteen is “eight and seven,” and “nine and six.” 
It is also three times five, and five times three. 
One-third and one-fifth should have attention 
called to them. 
Sixteen is “nine and seven.” It is also two 
times eight, four-tithes four, and eight times two. 
«One-half of sixteen, one-fourth of sixteen, and 
one-eighth of sixteen should also be taught. 


*COMBINATIONS FOR ADDITION. 


Seventeen is “nine and eight.” 
All possible combinations that ever trouble any 
one in addition are these :— 


4 and 3 8 and 3 
5 and 3 8 and 4 
5 and 4 8 and 5 
6 and 4 8 and 6 
6 and 5 8 and 7? 
7 and 3 9 and 4 
7 and 4 9 and 5 
Y and 5 9 and 6 
7? and 6 9 and 7 

9 and 8 


There should be practice on all these at least 
once a day allothrough the first four grades. 


COUNTING, 
From time to time, as the children are mature 
- enough for it, they should count by sixes to sixty. 
by sevens to seventy, by eights to eighty, by nines 
to ninety,” 

From time to time questions like these should 
be asked: One-half of 18, 20, 22,, to 40. 
Then one-third of 18, 21, etc., to 60, Then one- 
fourth of 20,.24, ete: to 40. Then one-sixth of 
18, 24, etc, to 60. One-seventh of 21, 28, etc.. 
to 70. One-eighth of 24, 32, etc. to 80. One- 
ninth of 27, 36, ete., to 90. 

All this is for the knowing of number, It does 
not enter into processes, problems, or applications. 
These will begin long before all of these numbers 
are learned; but nothing of process or application 
can come with any number until that number is 
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known as carefully, completely known en 
as has been here indicated. 

MULTIPLICATION TABLE, 

The multiplication table, like everything else in 
arithmetic in the elementary grades, is for effective 
use in processes, practice, and application. There 
is no gain in memorizing multiplication by 1, 2, 
5,10 or 11. The first is idiotic’ “or imbecilic, the 
second is wholly needless, the last three are so 
rhythmic or repetitive as to require no time what- 


tion at any time, he should 
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shouldbe repeated or written frequentlyyup ito the 
sixth grade. If any child trips in his mutltiplica- 

be practiced | on this 
multiplication table frequently. 


FOR PRACTICE. 


Much practice in these questions. ” The children 
should go over them and write them out in full 
frequently. Itoi ay practice» that ‘should not -be 
forgotten or neglected. 


ever. There is no occasion to multiply by 12. 1-3 of 18= 1-7 of 42= 
No one.ever does it in real life, and there is no 1-3 of Qe» .wd-? of 49= 
gain if he does. 1-3 of 24= 1-7 of 56= 
There’are only eighteen facts to be memorized 1-3 of 27= 1-7 of 63= 
for perfection in 1-4 of 24— 1-8 of 24= 
3x 6= 6x %= 1-4 of 28= 1-8 of 32— 
3.2% in’ Boies 1-4 of 32= 1-8 of 48= 
3 x 9= 1x %= 1-6 of 18= 1-8 of 72= 
4x 6= %x 8= 1-6 of 1-9 of 18— 
1x 1-6 of 36= 1-9 Of 
4x 8= 8x8 1-6 of 48= 1-9 of 36= 
8 x 9= 1-6 of 1-9 of 
6 x 6= 9x9=, 1-6. of 19 of 
These eighteen should be known as, perfectly 1-7 of 21= 1-9. of 
as counting by odd or,even numbers, They At of 1-9'of 81> 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION ELECTS A NEW PRESIDENT AND THE RETIRING PRESIDENT 
MAKES HIS REPORT 


At its recent annual meeting the Chicago board of 
education elected as its president, Peter Reinberg, who 
succeeds Dr. James B. McFatrich, who resigned after 
serving two years of a term expiring July 1, 1913. Mr. 
Reinberg’s name was proposed by Dr. McFatrich, and 
he was unanimously elected. Dr. McFatrich takes Mr. 


‘Reinberg’s place on the buildings and grounds commit- 


tee. 

Dr. McFatrich, in his annual report, referred to some 
of the changes which have, occurred during the past 
two years. Expenditures for new sites and additions to 
old buildings and for the erection of new buildings 
amounted in 1911 to over $2,799,000, while last year this 
was increased to over $2,983,000. In addition to this, 
$50,000 was expended for school renovation in 1911, and 
$235,000 in 1912; for yard improvements in 1911, $132,000, 
and in 1912, $127,000. Dr. MecFatrich stated that “the 
board has adopted the policy in acquiring new sites of 
securing in each case an entire city block of about five 
acres where possible. This affords ample space for 
building and sufficient land for playground purposes. 
Effort is made to acquire such sites before the land has 
been subdivided, enabling the board to secure them at 
acreage prices.” 

Referring to the increase in teachers’ salaries, Dr. 
McFatrich said that he was pleased that the board had 
found it possible to increase the compensation of teach- 
ers, “for it is evident that the. determining factor in effi- 
ciency is the forcefulness of character of those who di- 
rect the work of the classroom.” 

The report shows that an increase in the maximum 
salary has been given to forty-four different classes of 
instructors and superintendents. Referring to the use 
of the school buildings for political meetings, Dr. Mc- 
Fatrich said that during the current school year many 
political meetings have been held in the schools, and 
social and neighborhood organizations have repeatedly 
petitioned for their use. “The results have been highly 
satisfactory. The buildings belong to the taxpayers, 
and should be available for every legitimate community 


e. It inconceivable that the_ public cannot be 
risted to nse its: own property.” 

A recommendation was concurred in that one person 
from each of several trade unions co-operate with the 
board of education in outlining vocational studies for 
pupils ‘and in guiding the students when their work is 
once under way. 

A number of the school teachers recently met and 
formed the Chicago Teachers’ Pension Contributors’ 
League. In the preliminary by-laws the purposes of the 
league are given as follows: “To study and discuss all 
matters pertaining to pensions, to the end of interesting 
the members in the general theory of pensions, and the 
operation of pension laws under various conditions. To 
farnish the opportunity for teachers to contribute their 
part to enlighten public: opinion concerning the pension- 
ing. of employees. To assist in procuring beneficial 
pension legislation.” 

The membership is said to include principals of 
schools, supervisors, high school teachers, grade and 
kindergarten. teachers. 

_it is affirmed that the board will renew its warfare 
against sororities and fraternities, which are said to be 
flourishing’ now more than ever. It is acknowledged 
that pupils, regard the ruling of the board against .so- 
rorities and fraternities as a “joke.” Measures for ex- 
pelling the leaders of the organizations and suspending 
the members for indeterminate periods were discussed 
at a recent meeting of the school management commit- 
tee of the board of education. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 
superintendent of schools, holds that the principals of 
the high schools are partly to blame for the activity of 
the organizations. ““It'is not possible,” she said; “that 
the principals of the schools that these secret organiza- 
tions exist.in do not know to which ones some of the 
pupils belong, yet they permit the pupils to come before 
them and sign pledges saying they do not belong to any 


such organization. This is wrong, and some means has 


got to be found to stop it.” 
Elsie May Smith. 
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THE STAGING OF MONTANA’S GREAT MERGER 

Montana has had an unusual educational excite- 
ment this winter. It is not easy to state the facts, 
or rather to make any statement that will be 
accepted as the facts by all who are interested in 
the merger campaign. We can only hope to 
speak what seems to us to be the truth, with no 
personal prejudice in the matter. 

Montana is an empire in itself. Its North, 
South, East, West, Central sections are vast 
areas with,their distinct interests. In the early 
days the Northwest had the state university, at 
Missoula, the east had the agricultural college at 
Bozeman, the South had the normal school at Dil- 
lon, and the Central section had its. School of 
Mines. Each of these has had a good growth 
and has been of much service to the state, but, 
of course, while serving their various con- 
stituencies in an admirable manner, the state has 
not had a famous state university. That was im- 
possible. 

This year, when Vermont is planning a great 
merger, and Iowa is attempting to glorify her 
state university, and several other states are full 
of ambition for great changes in their higher 
institutions, Montana caught the fever, and the 
first thrill sent the political and educational tem- 
perature to 107 degrees at the first bound. 


It was the most spontaneous affair the world | 
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has evet. seen. .As by wireless telegraphy, state 
university presidents from every state that has 
merger ambitions sent wafting in upon the educa- 
tors of Montana wholly unsolicited testimony to 
the desirability of having all Montana higher edu- 
cational institutions merged. 

More unaccountable than anything else was 
the accidental drifting into the meeting of the 
state board of education at the last meeting of the 
board of 1912 of a number of prominent men, 
political and educational. It was wholly acci- 
dental. No one knew that anyone else was to be 
there. It was the first.time that the miscellaneous 
public had ever dropped in upon the state board 
of education tininvited. 

Naturally, the presence of such a body of gen- 
tlemen attracted the attention of the governor, 
who was presiding, and after the routine duties 
of the board were over and the unsuspecting 
board was»about to adjourn, the governor said 
that the boatd was interested in the honor that 
was implied by this visitation, and wondered if 


the visitors would not like to speak to the board. 


These men were taken wholly by surprise, and 


‘thost ‘burprisidg ‘thing to these men was that 


_pthey found their, wholly extemporaneous, unpre- 
id unanticipated remarks carefufly and 


brilliantly typewritten in their pockets, and read 
them like men inspired with hypnotic power. 
While the spell was upon the board one of the 
members moved that the board-commit itself un- 
reservedly to the noble scheme of abandoning the 
agricultural college at Bozeman, the normal 
school of Dillon, the School of Mines at Butte 
and, if desirable, the State University of Missoula, 
and establish a great state university like that at 
Ann Arbor, Urbana, or Madison. No one voted 
vociferously for it, and no one voted even in a 
whisper against it, and the records state and the 
press of the world announce that the state board 
voted for it unanimously. Greased lightning 


never had a smoother launching. 


But strange to relate, very strange to’ relate, 
most strange to relate, citizens of Bozeman, Dil- 
lon, Butte, and Missoula who did not catch the 
hypnotic rhetoric had some objection to the sud- 
denness of the taking off of the institutions which 
are their chief glory. Not only so, but people in 
the country round about those institutions were 
not pleased to have had all this take place so 
accidentally in Helena just before the meeting of 
the legislature. 

The constituents of the board of education and 
the legislators from those sections of the states 
made some spontaneous remarks that were not 
typewritten, ard the newspapers, regardless of 
political complexion, formed a merger for “the 
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common good,” and they polled the members of 
the board of education. No roll call had recorded 
their votes,—and they state somewhat publicly 
that of the eleven members of the board only 
four voted for it, or are in favor of it. 

Of course there is time for a good many things 
to happen, but I was in Montana when the “come 
back” was at its height, when the “recall” was 
being called without the ballot box. 

There will be other acts in the play, but the act 
I saw was the greatest merger of tragedy and 
comedy I have ever seen staged in educational 
politics, I have no guess coming as to the final 
scene. All I know is that I got the most for my 
money I have ever had on such an occasion. 


a a. a 
all 


A QUEER INQUIRY 

The more one thinks of it the queerer that 
Hanus report appears. For instance, on that 
basis, without half trying, | could name a board 
of inquiry into the efficiency of the Department 
of Education at Harvard as compared with Colum- 
bia, Chicago, Illinois, Madison, et al., yes, and con- 
fine it to Harvard men, and get a unanimous re- 
port of inefficiency, but I could not get a commis- 
sion that would in consequence demand the dis- 
missal of Professor Hanus. I could name a com- 
mittee of inquiry from the professors of Columbia 
as to the efficiency of the president and get a unani- 
mous verdict of inefficiency, but the official board 
would not be misled thereby, for that board con- 
siders his strong points, and his supremacy could 
not be disturbed by the “conclusions” of any in- 
quiry. 

Yes, I have in mind now a number of expert 
geographers who might inquire into the efficiency 
of Dr. McMurry’s geographical schemes and 
give a unanimous judgment of inefficiency from 
their expert “standards and. basic principles,” but 
they would not be crazy enough to advise his dis- 
missal from Teachers’ College. 

Yes, I'll agree to appoint boards of experts, 
recognized experts, who will discover inefficiency 
in every university in America, in every teachers’ 
college and department of education, and if 
these boards of inquiry are as foolhardy as the 
Hanus report I will agree to wipe out of existence 
in two years, so far as advice goes, every educa- 
tional institution, every reform institution, every 
missionary society, every church, and every school 
of medicine and surgery in America. 

What a queer world this would be if it were 
put on a Hanus basis. 

TEACHING ONE OF TWO GREAT PROFESSIONS 

Quite a little has been said and written since 
last July about Mr. Winship’s statement in his 
address before the National Education Associa- 
tion that teaching would ultimately be “the great 
profession.” Now Dr. Harvey Wiley modifies 
the idea in a statement that ultimately there will 
be two great professions, agriculture and teach- 
ing. We accept the amendment. We are en- 
thusiastic over farming, though we had not been 
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sufficiently enthusiastic to style it a profession. 


We see our mistake. “Agriculture and teach- 
ing” are entirely satisfactory. The following is 
the Associated Press account of the announce- 
ment :— 

Denver, Colo., January 30.—Members of the 
Colorado Medical Association were still gasping 
over the things Dr. Harvey Wiley told them in 
an address last night, in which he predicted that 
the medical profession would ultimately be 
abolished. He said:— 

“The day is coming when there will be but two 
great learned professions in the world—agricul- 
ture and teaching. When the country arrives at 
such a state of health that the services of physi- 
cians may be dispensed with, the lawyer will pass 
away as an unnecessary evil and expense, and 
when the doctor and lawyer are no longer needed, 
we will all get to Heaven without the aid of a 
preacher.” 


ALBERT R. SABIN 

Born in Rockingham, Vermont, on September 
30, 1837, Albert R. Sabin died in Chicago after a 
serious illness, Bright’s disease, on January 29, 
1913, in his seventy-sixth year. The passing of 
this noble veteran deserves more than a passing 
notice. Speaking of General Daniel E. Sickles’ 
later financial troubles, Governor Sulzer of New 
York says: “He lived too long.” Not so with Mr. 
Sabin, who kept in the game and was a noble 
leader and example until he was confined to his 
hotne a few days before his death. 

The first school I visited in Chicago was the 
Kinzie school in 1886, and the last school I visited 
in Chicago was the Medill high, where I sat in Mr. 
Sabin’s office after school for nearly two hours 
getting wise on the school situation. 

In the twenty-seven years that I have known the 
schools of Chicago as well, probably, as any one 
who has never lived in the West, having known 
them under George Howland, Albert G. Lane, E. 
Benjamin Andrews, Edwin G. Cooley, and Mrs. 
Young, I was in touch with Mr. Sabin, whose in- 
formation was always trustworthy, whose spirit 
was always kindly, whose sense of justice was al- 
ways keen. 

“Captain” Sabin, a designation he always 
carried, was won in the Civil war, in which he 
served as captain of a Vermont regiment for two 
years. In. 1863 he retired from the army and be- 
came a teacher in the old Dearborn school in 
Chicago. He had been principal of four grammar 
schools and of four high schools, all in Chicago, 
but he is best known out of Chicago as assistant 
superintendent for several years, about twenty- 
five years ago. Those were days in which Chicago 
came near being the whole thing in the National 
Education Association and Mr. Sabin was always 
a favorite. 

LINCOLN MEMORIAL 

Despite a lot of silly opposition, Congress has by 
a very large majority voted to erect the most 
notable of all American monuments, on the banks 
of the Potomac at Washington, as a memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln. Fully two million dollars will 
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he expended on this noble testimonial of a nation’s 
devotion to the memory of Mr. Lincoln. It has 
all the more significance because of the efforts to 
thwart the purpose. 


RYAN OF JORDAN 


Superintendent Orson Ryan of Midvale, Jordan 
district, Utah, with more than 100 teachers 
under his direction, has set a new pace in several 
particulars. 

Once a day every child must have an oppor- 
tunity to stand up and say something in his own 
way upon some subject without interruption and 
without criticism. 

The purpose is to give him freedom of speech, 
naturalness of movement and poise. There is no 
concern as to what he says, or how. He does the 
best he can, 

This year every pupil’s home was visited by his 
teacher before the .Thanksgiving vacation. 
Eighty-five per cent. of all those from six to 
eighteen are in school in the entire Jordan 
district. 

In the high school of more than 200 students, 
not a student has used tobacco in any form, any- 
where, for the last three years. . These are only a 
few of the many unusual.achievements of Ryan of 
Jordan, and he is but a sample of some wholly 
exceptional men in educational leadership in 
Utah. 


INDEFINITE SUSPENSION FOR FRATS 

Frats are mischievous beyond doubt, at least 
in the high schools, but we confess that we 
shudder at the thought of “indefinite suspension” 
as an option. One city is said to have a full 
thousand students marked for “indefinite sus- 
pension.” This may be necessary and we re- 
joice that it is.not our problem, but we confess 
that the penalty is one to be regretted. To de- 
prive a thousand boys—mostly boys—of an edu- 
cation, many of them both secondary and colle- 
giate, to deprive the country and the world of a 
thousand educated men does seem.serious. We 
confess that we see no alternative, but some one 
should be big enough to dominate those boys in 
some way that would enable them to get the edu- 
cation they desire. 

ANOTHER SCHOOLMASTER HONORED 

Kelley of Michigan, “Pat Kelley” of Lansing, 
one of the most popular school men the state has 
ever known, former state superintendent of 
schools, lieutenant-governor, is now elected as 
congressman-at-large, and every schoolmaster 
is happy over it: He is as bright as he is jolly, as 
sane as he is bright, and as loyal as he is sane. 


RURAL SUNDAY IN WISCONSIN 


Under the lead of the Bureau of Public Works, 
Wisconsin made a noble beginning in rural school 
improvement by having pastors set apart Sunday, 
December 8, as Rural Life Day. Every pastor 
was furnished with a copy of the “Report on 131 
Rural Schools of Wisconsin,” which is by far the 
most important warning as to rural school neg- 
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lect that has ever been made. The people ‘re- 
ceived much wholesome truth in affairs that’ per: 
tain to this world on that eighth of December. 


PHILADELPHIA IN LINE 

Philadelphia has raised the salary of Superin- 
tendent M. G. Brumbaugh from $7,500 to $9,000. 
Why not $10,000 and be in a class with Cincin- 
nati and Boston? No superintendent is better 
worth $10,000. 

Practically all teachers haye an increase of $80, 
with a suggestion that they will try to do as much 
a year hence. The teachers’ pension scheme is also 
getting in shape. There is a movement to give the 
teachers the benefit of both the Lewis Elkin Fund 
and the Public School Pension Fund, in which 
case the Philadelphia teachers will be exceedingly 
well provided for upon retirement. 

-0-@-0--@-0- 

William McKinley, the young man who broke 
the famous dead-lock for speaker of the Illinois 
legislature, was a county superintendent of schools 
of Clayton county, Iowa, less than ten years ago! 
He has been in the practice of law but six years. 


Whatever else you fail to do in Philadelphia 
don’t fail to go over to Camden, N. J., and see the 
home of the Victor, which, next to an. Inter- 
national Dictionary, should be. in every school. 


Wisconsin is going to try for a “comeback” on 
the investigation of the thirty-one rural schools. 


‘Nothing will count but proof that the statements 


were inaccurate. 


The flags on all the public school buildings in 
Chicago were at half mast for ten days after the 
death of Albert R. Sabin, principal of the Medill 
high school. 


The Report. of the National Education Com- 
mittee on salaries, tenure, and pensions will be 
ready to be sent out with the Volume of Proceed- 
ings early in March, 


The intensive and extensive attack planned on 
state normal schools has not worked out quite 
as was intended. 


Washington educators are giving their. first 
woman state superintendent a _ delightful and 
cordial support. 


If you do not get a room at Philadelphia, re- 


member that we advised you to engage it last 
October, 


The board of superintendents'of New York are 
not the ones likely to suffer from the “conclu- 
sions,” 


The Philadelphia meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence is likely to be exceedingly lively. 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


Something was stirred up in Iowa’‘by the six 
outside “advisers.” 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW” 


A FEDERAL INCOME TAX SANCTIONED. 

The sixteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which empowers Congress 
to lay and collect taxes on incomes from whatever 
source derived, without apportionment among 
the states, and without.regard to any census or 
enumeration, has been ratified by the legislatures 
of the required number of states, Thirty-six 
states were required, and thirty-eight legislatures 
acted favorably,—Delaware, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico coming into the column in a bunch at the 
last. It was less than four years ago that this 
amendment was submitted by Congress to the 
states, and the rapidity with which the ratifica- 
tion was secured shows that changes in the funda- 
mental law of the United States are not so hope- 
less with existing machinery as the more radical 
agitators profess to believe,—provided only that 
there is a genuine popular demand for them. 


AS A SOURCE OF REVENUE. 


It is expected that one of the first acts of the 
new Congress, at its special session, will be the 
framing of a law to put the federal income tax, 
thus sanctioned, into force. At present, the two 
great sources of government revenue are the cus- 
toms duties and the internal revenue taxes, each 
vielding from three hundred to three hundred and 
fifty million dollars annually, Ifthe revenue from 
customs duties is considerably reduced by tariff 
revision, it will be extremely handy to have a new 
source of revenue at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. It is anticipated that incomes under 
$5,000,—or perhaps under $4,000—will be exempt; 
and it is likely that the tax will be so graduated 
as to bear most heavily upon the largest incomes, 
not absolutely merely but relatively; an arrange- 
ment which will be approved by those who feel 
that, as things now are, the very rich do not carry 
their fair share of the public burdens. 


A SIX-YEARS’ PRESIDENTIAL TERM. 


While this amendment has run the gauntlet of 
the state legislatures, the initial step has been 
taken toward submitting to the states another 
amendment to the Constitution. This is a pro- 
posal to extend the presidential term to six years 
and to make every president ineligible to re-elec- 
tion. The Senate, by a close vote, has adopted 
the proposal, and sent it to the House for ‘action. 
The last national Democratic platform declared 
for a single presidential term, and so far as a plat- 
form can, bound the nominee of the convention 
to that principle. But little attention was paid to 
this declaration during the campaign, and it was 
not referred to in any of Mr. Wilson’s utterances. 
Nor did the vote in the Senate indicate that the 
Democratic Senators felt themselves bound by it. 
There is a good deal to be said for the proposed 
change, but it is hardly likely to make its way into 
popular favor with the rapidity of the income-tax 
proposition. 

THE BALKAN WAR RESUMED. 

Hostilities. were resumed in the Balkan war on 
February 3, just two months after _ the 


signing of the armistice. That the great powers 
should have permitted it is a crinie against, human- 
ity. The new government at Constantinople had 
made nearly as, great concessions as its prede- 
cessor. It was prepared to’ give up a large part 
of Adrianople, and to consent to the dismantling 
of the fortifications. there, on condition that it be 
allowed to retain the section where the sacred 
shrines are located; and, while insisting on main- 
taining sovereignty over the Aegean islands be- 
cause of their proximity to the Turkish mainland, 
it was ready to leave to the powers the settle- 
ment of the insular regime. But the Balkan 
allies were not willing to accept any abatement of 
their demands; and the powers, although they 
had been ready enough to apply pressure to Tur- 
key, lacked the firmness necessary to restrain the 
allies. 


THE ULTIMATE CONSEQUENCES. 


The ultimate consequences it would be idle to 
predict. The powers may yet have occasion to 
regret their inaction; for, as far as the peace of 
Europe is concerned, the prospect is darker than 
before the conference at London was held. The 
allies make no secret of their intention to drive 
the Turks out of Europe,—an undertaking which, 
successful or not, would have momentous and 
disturbing consequences. They talk also of 
collecting a huge war indemnity from Turkey, to 
be increased at the rate. of five million dollars a 
day for every day that the war is protracted. Bul- 
garia, the most belligerent of the allies, may yet 
have special reason. to repent her policy, for 
Roumania insists. upon. her territorial demands 
and is mobilizing her troops with significant 
celerity to enforce them. It would surprise no 
one if Roumania were to enter the fray any day 
by an attack upon Bulgaria. 


THE CABINET PUDDING. 


A clever cartoonist has depicted President-Elect 
Wilson, in chef’s attire and with an anxious face, 
engaged in concocting a cabinet pudding. So far 
Mr. Wilson has kept his own counsel extremely 
well as to its ingredients. Whether he has 
reached any conclusions in his own mind can be 
only a matter of conjecture. Probably he has, 
but probably also he holds them open to possible 
revision up to the last moment; for a final de- 
cision can hardly be reached until conferences 
have been had with all the men determined on, 
and their consent secured. While all this is in 
process, more or less of what is in contemplation 
will inevitably become known,—unofficially, of 
course, for not every one has Mr. Wilson’s gift 
of keeping his own counsel. For example, the 
report that Mr. Bryan has consented to serve as 
Secretary of State, although unauthorized and in 
its positive form denied, is very probably based on 
fact. 

THE PARCEL POST 

That the new parcel post system is meeting a 

real public want is proved by the extent to which 


[Comtipued on page 194.] 
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WHAT HAVERHILL IS DOING FOR 
IN THE PRACTICAL aRTS 


For several years Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
has maintained in the public schools a department 
of manual arts, but in this department up to the 
fall of 1910 apparently no effort had been made 
to intensify the work and give it a distinctive 
character relating to the after school life of the 
pupils. 

The work in sewing had consisted of scrappy 
exercises, previous to the fall of 1910, such as 
practice in certain kinds of stitches, in making 
button-holes, and some _ exercises in _ plain 
patching, all the products for real use. No 
garment making was attempted and no machine 
work. The amount of instruction consisted of 
what one teacher working full time, and another 
working half time, could give. Today there are 
four teachers employed in the sewing department 
on full time, at salaries amounting to $2,750 a 
year. The work begins in fifth grade and extends 
through the ninth, and at present 1,569 girls re- 
ceive sewing instruction. Five hundred seventh 
and eighth-grade girls have instruction in plain 
cooking two and one-half hours during half of 
each year. 

Seventh, eighth, and ninth grade girls go to a 
central building for their work in sewing and 
cooking, where there are rooms with ample equip- 
ment for the work there conducted. The girls in 
sixth grades do their work in their respective 
buildings. Throughout, practice on the machine 
is an important feature of the work in all the day 
and evening classes. The fifth-grade girls have 
forty-five minutes a week for thirty-eight weeks, 
and they become acquainted with the fundamental 
processes of the art and at the same time work 
out some _ useful, practical problems. Certain 
things are emphasized from the beginning: Neat- 
ness, suitability of cloth, durability, warp and 
woof; simple decoration in the home, simplicity, 
economy, tidiness, and care of clothing. 

In the weekly hour of the sixth grade, which 
they have for thirty-eight weeks, they make a 
button-bag, a cooking outfit,—apron, sleeve pro- 
tectors, cap, holder, and towel,—table linen and 
napkins, button-holes, and they are introduced to 
the use and care of the sewing machine. 

In the seventh grade attention is given to plan- 
ning, use of pattern, cutting, fitting, measuring 
for trimming, and joining embroidery. Further- 
more the class is taught the principles of correct 
dressing at night as well as in the daytime, and 
the principles of the care of the body and skin 
and bathing. Much is taught of physiology and 
hygiene, about toilet articles and their use, also 
about personal purity. 

Grade eight rounds out the work in all lines, 
especially as to materials, the quality, use, and 
cost. Household economy is taught from many 
angles, and business arithmetic is applied in many 
ways. The active work of the class is related to 
work out of school. 

Classes in elementary and advanced garment 
making were organized in the girls’ evening 
school for the first time in the fall of 1912. More 
than sixty young women and girls reported for 
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the, first enrollment in these classes. The number 
of pupils has been divided into eight classes. 
There are four classes of girls possessing very 
little or no academic training and four classes of 
girls having a fair knowledge of the branches 
taught in the elementary grades. The pupils of 
the first four classes work two hours a week in 
the sewing or garment-making department, and 
the other four classes give four hours a week to 
this work. In charge of this work are five com- 
petent teachers, three who work two evenings a 
week and two who work four evenings a week. 
All the pupils are taught to make garments of 
various kinds for themselves. 

The evening department possesses six new sew- 
ing machines and all the accessory equipment 
necessary. The aim is to make the girls and 
young women of this department more efficient 
home makers, also it is the constant aim and 
effort of the instructors to inculcate habits of 
cleanliness of person and surroundings, to de- 
velop judgment and good taste in dress and all 
matters of personal appearance, and proper rela- 
tions with one’s associates. The opportunities of 
improving the girls who attend the evening 
school are many more through the various lines 
of household arts than through any system of 


. text-book instruction that has been devised. 


ADVANCE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Vocational education of Massachusetts is 
mainly operated under the authority of laws 
which provide for state assistance to towns and 
cities maintaining this work, on condition that the 
board of education supervises such instruction. 

In 1909 there were five day vocational schools 
and ten evening industrial schools operating 
under the statutes on state-aided vocational edu- 
cation. Other schools under the supervision of 
the board were the Smith’s Agricultural School 
at Northampton and the Newton Industrial 
school. In 1912 there were sixteen day vocational 
schools, twelve evening industrial schools, and five 
agricultural departments operating under the pro- 
visions of the same law. In 1909 the number of 
pupils enrolled was 4,738; the total in 1912 was 
7,164. 

Vocational education must, of necessity, adapt 
itself to existing industrial needs. Hence, the 
prevailing types of work found in the day in- 
dustrial schools are woodworking and machine 
shop trades, dressmaking and millinery; or 
studies relating to such occupations. Several ad- 
ditional lines of work, such as printing, electrical 
work, steam and gas engineering, are being made 
the subjects of experimentations, 

Legislation enacted in 1911 made possible the 


-establishment of agricultural departments in exist- 


ing high schools. These were designed to give 
an effective vocational agricultural education 
under limited conditions, found in communities 
where only fifteen to twenty-five boys were at one 
time ready for this work. Five departments have 
been opened and are in successful operation. 
Practical farming is done by the boys on their 
home farms. 
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Chapter 106 of the Acts of 1912 places a new 
type of vocational school under the supervision 
of the board of education, namely, an evening 
school designed for young women, seventeen 
years of age, and over, employed during the day, 
who desire instruction in household arts. 

Sixteen communities are now maintaining day 
industrial schools under the supervision of the 
board of education. They are: Beverly, Boston, 
Hadley, Harwich, Lawrence, Lowell, New Bed- 
ford, Newton, Northampton, Northborough, 
Petersham, Quincy, Somerville, Springfield, West- 
field, Worcester. 
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Seventeen commnities are maintaining even- 
ing industrial schools approved by the board of 
education, They are: Boston, Cambridge, Chico- 
pee, Everett, Holyoke, Lawrence, Lowell, New 
Bedford, Newton, North Attleborough, Quincy, 
Somerville, Springfield, Taunton, Watertown, 
Westfield, Worcester. 

The new schools of household arts are pro- 
jected in the following communities: Boston, 
Cambridge, Everett, Holyoke, Lawrence, 
Lowell, Methuen, Natick, New Bedford, Newton, 
Quincy, Somerville, Wakefield, Watertown, Wor- 
cester. 


TREE STUDY 


MARY ELLASON COTTING 


OBSERVATION LESSONS—STUDY OF THE PINE TREE 


WHITE PINE—PINUS STROBUS. 


Blossoms — Describe 


Outline:— ( Attachment 
Color 
‘ree prea Le ° and ri nes 
Trunk Size “ “ 
Tree Foliage Scales 
Roots Formation 
igh Arrangement 
f Collet Scales — Seed < Color Germ and Wings 
Trunk < Girth + Branches Size 
Compare apex and base J | Texture 
NOTES. 
a in which they grow Trunk three to five feet in diameter and very tall; 
Branches <~ Length of life much furrowed bark. General shape is conical. 
Color Branches in whorls; each branch reaches away hori- 
Bark 


Branches — Twigs 


Leaves, or Needles 
Twigs | Blossoms 


zontally. The lower ones decay and disappear. Upper 
remain and grow. Leaves are from three to five inches 
long, grooved and usually five form a cluster held by 
a scaly sheath together. They are needle-shaped and 


Cones evergreen. The sheath is of tiniest membranous 

( Color brownish scales. Flowers are sterile and fertile; the 
Formation first grow in catkins, and the latter in spikes (cones). 

Leaves an on The fruit is a woody cone which matures in the au- 

Attachment tumn of the second year. It is formed of scales which 


reen Gente Second year. 


May. 


a Cone 
Ce 


tober 
one. 


econd 


year 
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verlap. At the base of each scale is a seed. The 
scales aid in scattering the seed, which is called winged. 
Because it sails away in the air it is sometimes called 
<a sailor-seed. Many wild creatures eat the scales. 
Birds and squirrels are especially fond of the seeds, and 
‘they help to sow them just as they do acorns. The new 
«cone is only half grown at the end of the first season, 
and shuts up tight when winter comes; there is a sticky 


‘substance which protects it, and it keeps its drooping 


position. 
When the cone is ripe at the end of the second season 
it is brown, and the scales spread somewhat. When the 


White Pine. 
Mas Jake 


cone has fallen the scales are wide open and fall off 
easily. Then the wild creatures are ready for the seeds. 
In the long-ago time the people (ancients) worshiped 
the pine. It is so beautiful there is no wonder these 
people loved and held it sacred. . 
It is classified as a forest shade tree as is the oak, 
and also as an evergreen, or winter leaf-holding tree. 


GENERAL THOUGHT. 


If in the park to which the child .goes there are no 
pine trees, and if there are no woodsey places in which 
they grow nearby, use pictures of pine woods; also 
blackboard drawings of a” forest covering a board five 
feet long and three and a half high and sketches of sin- 
gle trees a foot tall. 

Compare the shape with that of other trees under 
consideration. Note the strong trunk, yet it is unlike 
the oak. Develop the differences. Compare apex and 
base of the pine; also manner of branching, and fact of 
lower branches dying off. Examine bark. If not pos- 
sible to examine on living tree it will not be difficult to 
obtain some at a wood-yard or of a wholesale drug 
dealer. 

Notice whether the branches taper off as does the 
trunk, and ihow the branchlets grow from the branches. 
Examine twigs bearing leaf-tufts, and discover where 
the cones are forming and where the twigs are growing 
in length. 

Compare the new leaf growth and old which is still 
upon the tree; compare these with fallen needles. Care- 
fully develop all the characteristics of each kind. Di- 
rect that the child find out if the pine blossoms every 
year, and how many years it takes for a cOne to mature. 
Measure needles, and calculate the growth for a season. 
Examine the green capsule-like formations that are to 
become cones; compare well-formed ones with nearly 


ripe ones. Push up scales, and use the reading-glass in 
examining. 
From the old cone learn the arrangement of the’ 


scales, their characteristics, and where the seed is lo- 
cated. 


COMMERCIAL USES. 


The wood is valuable for building purposes and for 
heating; the bark for tanning; the needles for medici- 
nal use, as also the exudations. The cones are to hold 
the scales bearing the seeds, which furnish food fo. 
many wild creatures. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
By Superintendent E. O. Holland, Ph. D., Louisville, 
Kentucky. Published by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. Cloth. 93 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This is the most elaborate study of the dark side 

of an educational proposition that has ever come under 
our notice. When Dr. Holland was a student at Teach- 
ers College he spent the whole or part-of thirty-one 
days jn the thirteen state normal schools, spending from 
one to five days at each of the schools. The impression 
one gets from the book is that the author or some 
one who assigned the thesis had a deep-seated convic- 
tion that everything is wrong in the Pennsylvania school 
system, and that the study was a piece of detective work 
to find out everything that has gone wrong and every- 
thing that can by any possibility ever go wrong, with 
instructions, direct or implied, to find nothing good any- 
where by any possibility. It has the atmosphere of a 
prosecuting-attorney who tells the jury at the opening 
of the case everything that he can prove if his wit- 
nesses are not cross-questioned and if no witnesses are 
heard except his own. Most of us have known many a 
man to be acquitted after the prosecuting attorney had 
said that he could prove a multitude of things against 
the party indicted, who went free as soon as the testi- 
mony was all in. ‘We have noticed that Dr. Holland’s 
work in Louisville, in which we believe, has frequently 
been made to appear much more absurd than he makes 
the Pennsylvania normal schools to appear. We have 
been asked more than once to print a body of 
ments about his work in Louisville, and we have been 
assured that every statement could be proven, but we 
should think ourselves guilty of something little less 
than criminal if we published such ex parte criticisms, 
and we have much the same feeling about this mono- 
graph. On pages 59-61 elaborate quotations are made 
from “a prominent educator, who is at present a normal 
school teacher,” without giving the name. No court 
on earth would accept anything of that kind. To use 
such statements from one who will not allow the use of 
his name is about as scandalous as anything could well 
be. Certainly an interesting monograph could be 
printed on the administration of the Louisville schools 
in the last two years if one would publish what some 
teachers, highly esteemed in Louisville, would like to 
say anonymously. An entire chapter is devoted to the 
sin of allowing the instructors and professors to go out 
to lecture at teachers’ institutes and other gatherings. 
If it is a sin for professors to be popular on the lec- 
ture platform and in consequence to do much lecturing, 
then Teachers College, that publishgs this indictment in 
book form, is no saint. The monograph presents all 
possible liabilities of the Pennsylvania normal schools 
without crediting a single asset. On that. basis you 
could bankrupt the Standard Oil Company, the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, and every bank in the United States. 
It is a piece of work that Dr. Holland should never 
have done, or having done it Teachers College should 
never have accepted it as a doctor’s thesis, or having 
done that should never have allowed its imprint upon 
such a wholly discreditable educational study. Fortu- 
nately. it is the only mistake Teachers College ever 
made. so far as we know, and we are entirely sure that 
it will never forget this lesson. 


DEUTSCHE HEIMAT. By Josefa Schrakamp. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
404 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

Miss Schrakamp’s “German Homeland” is an éxceed- 
ingly -interesting.. description of the German land and 


people, interspersed with legends, anecdotes, and songs. . 


The narrative is written in a smooth, straightforward 
style, taking us in fancy from the shores of the North 
sea and the Baltic to the southern limits of the empire, 
with visits to the Harz region, made famous by Heine, 


- to Berlin, Westphalia, not forgetting Hameln, the scene 


of the exploits of the Pied Piper, the valley of the Rhine, 
with its interesting cities, Saxony, Thurineia, Hesse, 
Baden, Alsace-Lorraine, 'Wiirtemberg, and Bavaria. 
The numerous illustrations add not a little to the vivid- 
ness of the description. There is also a chapter devoted 
to German holidays and their celebration, and an in- 
formative appendix containing a number of proverbs and 
mottoes, dialogues for travelers, an abstract of German 
history and government, a list of the German é¢mperors, 
tables of population of the various states and cities, 
tables of weights, measures, and money, and other use- 
ful, not to say necessary, information. The usual equip- 
ment in the shape of notes, exercises for conversation, 
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and vocabulary is added, and is not unworthy of the rest 
of the work. The book should find ready favor with 
teachers and pupils. 


A SOURCE-BOOK OF ANCIENT HISTORY. By 
George Willis Botsford, professor of history, Colum- 
bia, and Lillie Shaw Botsford. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 594 pp. Price, $1.80. 
Professor Botsford’s “Source-Book” may well be 

used with any ancient history course, and of course it is 

especially well fitted for use along with Botsford’s 

“History of the Ancient World.” Only a scholar so 

thoroughly acquainted with source material as is. Profes- 

sor Botsford could have. offered a source-book so en- 
tirely satisfactory. His wide field for selection, his ex- 
cellent discrimination, and the admirable presentation 
of the material by the authors leave little to be desired. 

With this book available it is to be hoped that teachers 

of ancient history will allow their pupils the many ad- 

vantages of a close, almost personal touch with the 
raw material, with the events and persons treated. The 

Oriental sources are made available in this volume as 

never before for school and college students. 


THE ABILITY TO CONVERSE. By Stanley M. 


Bligh. New York: Oxford University Press, Ameri-. 


can Branch Cloth. 323 pp. Price, 70 cents. 

Mr. Bligh’s “Ability to Converse” is the sort of book 
easily slipped into the pocket and easily read, and owing 
to the lucidity of his style as well as of the arrangement 
of his material its wealth of suggestion is quickly 
grasped. He is a psychologist of the most practical 
sort, and his observations on the way too many people 
talk are most enlightening. The art of conversation 
he has divided into a “theory of planes,”—-the anecdotal, 
personal, scientific, olitical, aesthetic, ethical, and 
spiritual planes,—which serve to simplify the subject 
and to bring out the strong and weak points of different 
types of conversation. Plainly, as the author shows it, 
the ability to converse is one that may be cultivated 
with a reasonable amount of care and forethought. 
Such a little treatise is an immense help; its reading 
would forestall a great deal of talking which is uninter- 
esting not for want of purpose but because the technique 
of the art is not appreciated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF DESIGN. By Charles F. Kelley, 
instructor in the University of Illinois, and William 
L. Mowll, formerly of Harvard. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 134 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 
The study of design is an essential in our modern liie. 

Pottery, fabrics, rugs, lettering, and a hundred other in- 

dustries are dependent that are at once artistic and at- 

tractive. Our authors have done well in the compiia- 
tion of a work of this character. Their work has a real 
charm about it, as well as an excellent utilitarian pur- 
pose. A chapter or two are devotéd to an historical sur- 
vey of designing, going back to its earliest stages. But 
the great body of the book describes, and illustrates by 
some 150 pictures and drawings, the great results 
achieved in the progress of the years, and never so nu- 
merous or winsome as in our own time. Some of the 
cuts are of elegance in designing, such as a Chinese 
pewter jar, Italian toweling, Venetian lace, and many 
others. But there is not only an artistic value in such 

a work as this, there is also an economic value. A 

good designer is on call to-day. And such a work is in- 

valuable to anyone who looks forward to efficiency in 
such a calling as designing. To all such we commend it 
unreservedly. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATES—VOLUME IL. 
Edited by Egbert Ray Nichols, professor of — public 
speaking, Ripon College, Wisconsin. New York: 
Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. Cloth. 833 pp. 

This is the second volume of a series most useful to 
public speakers and those concerned with debating. It 
is a year book of college debating with records of ques- 
tions and decisions, specimen briefs. and bibliographies. 
The usefulness of such material is obvious. The appen- 
dix is a clear statement of the higher institutions do- 
ing good forensic work. 


STORY-TELLING IN SCHOOL AND HOME. A 
Study in Educational Aesthetics. By Emelyn New- 
comb Partridge, story-teller for the Worcester Play- 
ground Association, and G. E. Partridge, Ph. D., for- 
merly lecturer in Clark University. Boston: Sturgis 
& Walton Co. Cloth. Price, $1.25, net; postage, 10 
cents. 

The story-telling art is coming to be indispensable to 
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home, school, playgro Su school.. There 
is nothing else in the orneies and methods of teach- 
ing that bears such ‘prompt‘and valuable returns as skill 
in story-telling, and thif book télls how ‘to tell stories 
most effectively, and also contains a large number of 
the best of stories totelk pide 


HANNAH OF KENTUCKY. By James Otis: New 
York: American Book Company. IMustrated, 148 
pp. Price, 35 cents. o~ 
The value of James Otis’ historical fiction for chil- 

dren, aside from the fact that the author understands 

the juvenile mind so that children find his books inter- 
esting, lies in the fact that his storiés*are always careful, 
truthful records, historically. This is a story of a girl 
who accompanied her father when he went into the 
‘wilderness with Daniel Boone. 


IDYLLS BESIDE THE STRAND. By Franklin F. 
Phillips. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. Boards. 
Price, $1.00. 

A book of verse, the first that Mr. Phillips has sent 
out in book form. The author is an ardent lover of 
nature, especially of the sea in all her moods, and his 
most attractive lines are ten devoted to Sea and Strand 
and as many more on The Seasons. Several of the 
verses were written for special occasions. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘Selected Stories from The Arabian Nights.” Edited by Samuel 
Eliot. Price, 50 cents.—-“Teaching of Classics in the 
Grammar Grades.” By E. C. Warriner. Price, 15 cents. ‘‘Word 
Mastery.” By Florence Akin. Price, 2 cents. Boston : Houghton 


Mifflin : 

“Sprach and ch.” By W. H. Gohdes and H. A. Buschek. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Genetics.’’ H. E. Walter. Price, $1.50.——“Household Bac- 
teriology.” By E.D. Buchanan. Price, $2.25. “‘The Golden Door 
Book—A School Reader.” By E. H. Sneath, George Hodges, and E. L. 
Stevens. Price, 50 cents.——‘“The Science of Human Behavior.” 
By Maurice Parmelee. Price, $2.00. New York: The Macmillan 

ompany. 

‘Elson Primary School Readers.” (Book One and Book Two. By. 
William H. Elson. ‘‘Handbook of English for Engineers.” By W. 0. 
Sypherd. New York: Publishers Printing Com i; 

“Scientific Management in Education.” 7. r. J. M. Bice, 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

**Classified List of Stories forS Le oe Prepared for use ip 
the grades by J. O. MacKenzie. rice, 25 cents. San Jose, Cali- 
fornia: State Normal School. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 
IN DRAMATIC FORM 


BY AUGUSTA STEVENSON 


The leading series of Dramatic Readers 


BOOK ONE For Second Grade 

BOOK TWO For Third Grade 

BOOK THREE For Fourth Grade 

BOOK FOUR For Fifth and Sixth Grades 
BOOK FIVE For Seventh and Eighth Grades 


In use in Boston, Providence, Worces- 
ter, Springfield, Hartford, New Haven, 
Bangor, Augusta, Nashua, Burlington, 
Montpelier, etc., etc. 


Let us send you a descriptive circular of 
these books. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of mews te be 
nder this 


ineerted heading are 
solicited fem school authorities 
tm svery state in the Union. Te be 
evailable, these contributions should 
Se short and comprehensive. Copy 


uld be received by the editor “ 
fater than Friday preceding date 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
, FEBRUARY. 


14-15: Southern Wisconsin Associa- 
tion, Madison; Helen Martin, Madi- 
son, sec’y. 

15: Connecticut Association of Classi- 
cal and High School Teachers, New 

ven. 

20-22: North Central Kansas Associa- 
tion, Junction City; Supt. J. B. 
Edgerton, Manhattan, pres. 

20-21: Central Kansas Association, 
Hutchinson; Sophie L. Adams, 
Hutchinson, sec’y. 

20-22: Northeastern Oklahoma As- 
sociation, Nowata; E. A. Macmillan, 
Claremore, sec’y. 

24-28: De tment of _Superinten- 
dence, Philadelphia; 

ren. KF. B. 
on. 


6-8: Southeastern Minnesota Banes- 
tional Association, Red Win 
Supt. Carl C. Swain, Red Siice: 
sec’y. 

17-20: International fo: 
Physical Education, Pa 4 

20-22: Alabama Rducational Associa- 
tion, Montgomery. 

20-22: Eastern Art and Manual Train- 
in Association, Ethical Culture 
school, New York city; Alvin E. 
Dodd, Boston, pres. 

ation, Beatrice; 
Lincoln, sec’y. 

28-29: Central Tllinois Association, 


Sprin g mrt Miss Katherine Hamil- 
ton, catur, sec’y. 


APRIL, 


3-5: Northern Indiana ociation, 
Indianapolis; Supt. H. G. Brown, 

banon, pres. 

3-5: Southern Illinois Association, 
Centralia. 

16-18: Inland Empire Associatio 
Spokane, 

15-19: Conference for Education in 
the South, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. B. 
B. Munford, Richmond, chairman, 
local committee. 

28-30: National Federation of Music 
Teachers, Biennial Meetin Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Julius Eugene Kinney. 
Denver, Colo., pres. 

April 30-May 3: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association; R. L. McFar- 
land, Owensboro, pres. 


MAY. 


1-2: Southeastern Vermont Asso- 
ciatio Brattleboro; Superintendent 
= K. Collins, Bellows Is, sec’y- 


1, 3: Mississippi Associatio 
Haitiesbure. 


2-3: Superintendents and Principals 
of Northern I)lfnois, 


JULY. 


1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H.; C. T. C. 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 


6-10: National Education Association, 
Salt Lake City; D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


ALBION. The town has received 
a gift of a $10,000 brick schoolhouse 
from Frank L. Besse of Clinton, a 
native of this town. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


GILBERTVILLE. J. W. Riddle 
of Melrose hasbeen chosen to suc- 
ceed William B. Alexander as prin- 
cipal of the Hardwick high school. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The pension bill 
prepared by the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association and the Con- 
necticut Teachers’ League provides 
for: (1) An annuity of forty per cent. 
contractual salary for last five years 
of teaching, payable at the end of 
thirty years of ‘service; (2) an in- 
crease of two per cent. for each 
year of teaching over thirty years un- 
til fifty per cent. is reached; fifty per 
cent. for thirty-five vears of service; 
(3) a minimum of $200; a maximum 
of $500; (4) a disability pension call- 
ing for a proportionate amount of 
the thirty-year pension, based on the 
number of years taught; the appli- 
cant must have taught not less than 
twenty years, the last fifteen years 
in this state; incapacity must be cer- 
tified to in a stated way. 

Miss Ella A. Fallon, primary su- 
pervisor in New Britain, has put the 
question plainly before the public in 
a brief statement, “An Economic 
View on the Pensioning of Teach- 
ers.’ 


NEW LONDON. The first presi- 
dent of the Connecticut College for 
Women to be located here will 
probably be Professor F. H. Sykes 
of Columbia. His election was an- 
nounced by the trustees last week. 

Judge Case handed down a deci- 
sion last week which considerably af- 
fects the plans of the college. He 
stated that the legislature of 1911 ex- 
ceeded its authority when it granted 
the right of eminent domain to the 
college, a private corporation. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


* 


BROOKLYN. The Boys’ high 
school is worried over the prospect 
of losing Eli W. Weaver. He has 
been offered a position in charge of 
the Buffalo Vocational Bureau, 
which is to be established under the 
direction of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Weaver has been doing 
voluntary work here along this line 
for a good many years, and is well 
fitted to establish a city vocational 
bureau. 

A. group of teachers, headed by 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg, Charles A. 
Hamilton, Abraham Kovar, and 
Mary K. Smith, have issued a call 
for “an organization of teachers on 
progressive lines.” The call reads 
in part:— 

“To the Teachers of New York 
City: Believing that the time has ar- 
rived for founding an organization of 
teachers on progressive lines, we, the 
undersigned teachers of the city of 
New York, issue this call to teachers 
to organize an association which 
shall have for its objects improved 
working conditions for teachers and 
better educational results for chil- 
dren. 

“On the ground that teachers do 
the everyday work of teaching, and 
understand the conditions necessary 
for better teaching, we propose the 
following principles for the new or- 
ganization:— 

“Teachers should have a voice and 
a vote in the determination of edu- 
cational policies. 
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“Teachers may justly claim the 
right to seats in the board of educa- 
tion. 

“The right to seats in the control- 
ling educational body should carry 
with it the right to vote, as an aid im 
rendering active the information and 
the point of view brought by the 
chosen representatives of the teach- 
ers. 

“The granting of legislative oppor- 
tunity to the teachers would inevi- 
tably contribute to the development 
of a strong professional spirit, and 
to the intelligent use of their experi- 
ence in the interest of the public. 

“We advocate the adoption of 2 
plan that will permit all the teachers 
to have a share in the administration 
of the affairs of their own schools. 
In no more practical way could 
teachers prenare themselves for 
training children for citizenship in a 
democracy. 

“We urge the scientific study of 
educational experience, to the end 
that the lessons of past successes and 
failures in education may be known 
to all. 

“There is evidence that the public 
schools are being freed from the 
domination of party politics.” 


NEW YORK CITY. “‘Back to 
farm’ has a very catchy swing to it, 
and like all other catch phrases it is 
worked to death,” said Leonard G. 
Robinson, general manager of the 
Jewish Agricultura! and Industrial 
Aid Society, which has sent thou- 
sands of immigrants from the con- 
gested city districts to farms in the 
country. “Leaving out of consider- 
ation those who have an axe to grind 
and are in it for what they can get 
out of it,” he said, “most of those 
who are back of the ‘back-to-the- 
farm’ agitation never were on the 
farm and have not the slightest idea 
of what they are driving at.” 


District Superintendent Grace 
Strachan has announced her plan 
for part-time classes in the public 
schools, which provides for 4% 
hours as opposed to 3% hours of the 
“original plan” and 4% hours of the 
Ettinger plan. The additional time 
is secured by using rooms of full- 
time classes during the noon hour 
with this schedule:— 


“Early time” classes: 

8.30-10.30, classroom. 

10.30-11.00, playground. 

11.00-12.00, lunch recess. 
12.00-12.45, room of full-time class. 
12.45-2.00, classroom. 

Time Jin classroom, 4 hours. 

Time in playground, ¥% hour. 


“Late time” classes: 

10.00-10.30, playground. 

10.30-12.45, classroom. 

12.45-1.45, lunch recess. 

1.45-2.00, playground. 

2.00-3.45, classroom. 

Time in classroom, 4 hours. 

Time in playground, % hour. 

In discussing her plan, Miss 
Strachan says:— 

“In the ‘original’ plan for part- 
time classes, the total time of the 
morning ciass and of the afternoon 
class is 33% hours. Deducting one- 
quarter hour for’ recess leaves but 
3% hours for classroom work. The 
pupils that report at 830 finish 
school for the day at 12.15 p. m., and 
are free to roam the streets and get 
into various forms of mischief and 
contract various bad habits the rest 
of the day. 

“The pupils that are due to report 
at school at 12.30 and to stay untiB 
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415 have two disadvantages. First, 
they are free to be in the street all 
morning, and so to be untidy and 
unclean when 12.30, their school 
‘time, arrives; and secondly, they are 
compelled to study by artificial light 


‘many months in the year, and to use 


rooms and playgrounds often im- 
pregnated with the dust of the clean- 
ing that begins in the full-time rooms 
at 3 o'clock. 

“The Ettinger plan overcame some 
-of these disadvantages, but the above 
outlined plan, which has been tried 
jin Miss Beyer’s school, 147-G, 
Brooklyn, is a still further improve- 
ment in that it gives the pupils more 
classroom time, gives the teacher 
more time with her own class, and 
yet does not keep pupils in school 
after 3.45, because the additional 
time is gained by using rooms of full- 
time classes otherwise vacant during 
the noon recess. 

“This plan will be put into effect 
jn other schools as soon as it is ap- 
proved by the board of superintend- 
ents.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALTOONA. Superintendent Baish 
thas issued an historical sketch of the 
district, which appears in book form 
and also serially in a newspaper of 
this city. The first class was gradu- 
ated from the high school in 1877. 


HARRISBURG. It is estimated 
that for $400,000 the state will be 
able to buy the $50,000 of outstand- 
jing stock and assume the floating in- 
debtedness of six of the thirteen nor- 
mal schools, and thus bring that 
branch of education under closer 
state control. The six schools are 
at West Chester, Bloomsburg, Lock 
Haven, Edinboro, California, and 
Clarion. The state board of educa- 
tion, which has the matter under 
consideration, has arranged for a 
meeting at Philadelphia on February 
24, at which a bill making the neces- 
Sary appropriation and referring to 
the situation will be drafted. It is 
expected that the other schools can 
be taken over gradually through the 
aid of systematic appropriations. 
The board will take up other legis- 
lative matters at the meeting in 
Philadelphia. 


MARYLAND. 


ANNAPOLIS. “Annapolis” is 
the text for the celebration of Mary- 
land day in all of the schools of the 
state on March 25. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. Plans for the an- 
nual meeting of the Conference for 
Education in the South, to be held 
here about the middle of April, are 
well under way. A largely-attended 
meeting of the local committee was 
held recently under the direction of 
Mrs. B. B. Munford, president of the 
Co-operative Education Association 
and chairman of the local committee 
of the conference. 

A Virginia Commission on Ac- 
credited Schools has been estab- 
lished to supplement in Virginia the 
work of the Southern Commission 
on Acoredited Schools. Professor 
Maphis of the University of Vir- 
ginia, President Blackwell of Ran- 
dolph-Macon, Principal Black of the 
Lynchburg high school, Headmas- 
ter Walker of the Woodberry For- 
est school, President Russell of the 
Fredericksburg Normal school, and 
State Superintendent R. C. Stearns 


compose the commiss 
of this body will be far-reaching and 
of great importance. 
HARRISONBURG. Recently one 
hundred of the young women study- 
ing rural sociology at the State Nor- 
mal school here were asked to solve 
the problem of more leisure for 
farm women. The hundred girls 
represented many different sections 
of the country; they had all studied 
the question in text-books; most of 
them tad also studied it from the 
experience of actual life on the farm 
as farmers’ daughters. Although 
unmarried, they tried to consider the 
problem from the standpoint of wife 
and mother. A summary of the an- 
swers, which were turned in after a 
month’s study, shows two main 
points of agreement: “First, the 
farm wife must have system in her 
work; second, the husband must be 
thoughtful and  ‘well-regulated.’” 
Many of the answers are published 
Normal Bulletin, Volume V., 
o. 1. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


‘SPRINGFIELD. The vocational 
school theory of Superintendent Ella 
Flagg Young rather than that of Dr. 
E. G. Cooley was adopted in the 
conference bill presented by repre- 
sentatives of the Illinois Bankers’ 
Association, Illinois Federation ot 
Commercial Clubs, Illinois. State 
Federation of Labor, Illinois State 
Teachers’ _ Association, Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, Institute 
of Commercial Law and Criminol- 
ogy, and every university and nor- 
mal school in the state. Chicago or- 
ganizations represented included the 
City Club, the Commercial Club, the 
Civic Federation, the Association of 
Commerce, and the women’s clubs. 
In the conference the crisis came 
when President Felmley made the 
motion that Mrs. Young’s ideas 
about keeping the vocational train- 
ing in the present school system be 
followed. and that the Cooley idea 
of a separate system be eliminated. 
All on the committee were in favor 
of Mrs. Young’s plan except Mr. 
Cooley, Alfred Baker, who repre- 
sented the Commercial Club as well 
as the City Club, and Mr. Graves, 
representing Mr. Rosenwald. The 
bill provides for a committee of six 
in each district who shall co-operate 
with the school authorities in the 
matter of vocational schools. Two 
of the committee shall be skilled in- 
dustrial, commercial, or agricultural 
employees, two shall be experienced 
in educational work, and two shall 
be employers of labor. The superin- 
tendent shall be an ex-officio mem- 
ber. A state commission to oversee 
the work, organized along somewhat 
similar lines, also is provided for. 

HIGHLAND PARK. A first- 
year course in vocational guidance 
is offered in the high school here. 
The purpose of the course is to aid 
students in selectine the subiects of 
the next three years with special 
reference to their life work. 

CHICAGO. As the result of a 
petition signed by 1,100 business men, 
Professor Charles E. Merriam of the 
department of political science in the 
University of Chicago has announced 
his candidacy for alderman from the 
seventh ward of Chicago as an inde- 
pendent. Professor erriam for- 
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this ward in the 
city council, but retired to run fort 
the- office of mayor. Professor Mer- 
riam is opposed to party government 
in local’ affairs, and thinks that the 
legislature should abolish party 
nominations for alderman. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The first issue 
of the School Spectator is out. It is 
a publication of the high schools of 
the state. James M. Ford of Minne- 
apolis is publishing the magazine, 
and on an unusual plan. Editions 
contain local contributions of eight 
pages for each high school which 
joins in the plan. These eight pages 
go only to the _ individual high 
schools, but the remainder of the 
magazine is the same for all. This 
month’s edition contains editorials 
from President George E. Vincent of 
the university and Professor W. F. 
Webster of East High. John F. 
McGovern is editor of the athletic 
department, Theodore Thompson of 
debate, Charlotte McFarlane of 
“School Happenings,” Mary L. Cof- 
fin of “The Conductor’s Baton,” and 
Edith Peck of “Current Interests.” 
There are sixteen pages of stories 
from high school pupils, and the con- 
tributors to this department are paid 
for their work. 

An experiment is being tried in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the 
Van Cleve, Prescott, and Pillsbury 
schools of allowing pupils to substi- 
tute industrial work for grammar. 
Principal Gullette of the Prescott 
school says that the plan is proving 
entirely successful. 

Bills have been introduced by Sen- 
ator Dale of Madison appropriating 
$2,250,000 for the schools during. the 
biennial period commencing August 
1, and providing a salary of $4,800 
for the state superintendent and 
$3,000 aniece for two assistants. 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. Clarence H. 
Brocker, principal of the Lathrop 
school, which recently gained fame 
throughout the country under the 
misnomer, “school for discontented 
children,” said in a recent inter- 
view :— 

“We don’t mark boys and girls on 
examinations like the other schools. 
We mark them according to the way 
they have mentally masticated and 
digested what they have done. And 
they do a lot of things here. We 
have the ordinary manual training 
courses, and the other usual things, 
but the whole work is related, and 
it’s all practical. The pupil comes 
here to be interested, and it’s our 
principal job to interest him. When 
that is done—and we hunt around to 
find the way—then the pupil com- 
mences to learn himself. He wants 
to learn. We make him want to by 
giving him something that he likes 
to learn about. And then we relate 
other things to it. 

“Take our manual training courses, 
for instance—we'’re not doing a lot 
of fancy work. We're making real 
things—benches, tables, etce..—for ac- 
tual use in the schools of this city. 
Just at present we are making win- 
dow boxes for every school build- 
ing, so that there can be flowers in 
the spring.” 

Mr. Brocker has taught for twenty 
years, and during vacations he is a 
traveling salesman. 


Kansas and Missouri and the 
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whole country have lost an edu- 
cator of’ great worth in the 
death of Gilbert B. Morrison, who 
had been principal of the McKinley 
high school in St. Louis for the last 
nine years. Mr. Morrison was asso- 
ciated with the school system of 
Kansas City for seventeen years, and 
i department of 


built up a_ science 
high standing. The — well-known 
progress of the city in developing 


instruction in manual training was 
all due to his work. He was made 
the first principal of the first annual 
training school in the country. Mr. 
Morrison’s book on heating and ven- 
tilating was awarded both a medal 
snd a certificate by the French Acad- 
emy. 

ST. LOUIS. The St. Louis Re- 
public paid a well-deserved tribute 
to Princinal Gilbert Morrison of the 
McKinley high school in its edi- 

rial columns :— 
brought ‘to Gilbert Mor- 
rison the distinction of newspaper 
headlines. In life he seldom chal- 
lenged the city’s attention. Yet the 
years he worked in St. Louis were 
vears of splendid service to this 
community. His culture, his attain- 
ments, his energy, the fine faith of 
the man were all given in heaping 
measure to the pupils of that school. 
And his real compensation has been 
the higher purpose and character 
development of the boys and girls 
intrusted to his charge. Apo 

“He made his school an institu- 
tion of learning in a true sense. He 
achieved a sound success. The pro- 
fession of school-teaching does not 
win blaring renown. It garners 
scant publicity, reaps only vague and 
occasional recognition. We _speak 
the casual word of pride in our 
schools and concern ourselves little, 
# at all, with the men and women 
whose devoted labors are doing 
much for to-day and_incalculably 
more for to-morrow. We _ profess 
esteem and practice indifference. 
Death gains a word which life has 
never heard. 

“But the world goes forward. We 
perceive events in a fairer propor- 
tion to-day than we did vesterday. 
We are coming into a better under- 
standing of things done, into a truer 
appreciation of those who do those 
things. The profession of Gilbert 
Morrison, school. teacher, eventually 
shall get its reward.in happier terms 
than the cadences of an obituary.” 
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We Sold More Holden Book Covers 
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than in any preceding January in the past 43 years! 


The Material Wears Like Leather and Provides a Second- 
ary Binding to books subject to Daily Handling Wear 


and Tear. 


They will Increase the Lives of Your Free Text Books 
by Protecting the Bindings and Re-inforcing them in their 


weakest parts. 


Used by Over 2500 School Boards. 
SAMPLES FREE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


KIRKSVILLE. The Index, the 
weekly publication of the First Dis- 


trict Normal school students, has 
changed its appearance, putting on 
fine, heavy paper, decorated cover. 

SPRINGFIELD. Under the in- 
spiration of the Greene County Co- 
operative Improvement Association 
the farmers of this vicinity are or- 
ganizing enthusiastic township im- 
provement societies as branches of 
the larger organization. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. William Kittle has 
announced his candidacy for the 
state superintendency. 


RIVER FALLS. To show the 
citizens of River Falls that their 
public schools are far from failures 
and that the high school especially 
is efficient, Superintendent J. W. F. 
Ames made a study of the gradu- 
ates of the last fifteen years. His 
significant report was published in 
the River Falls Journal. 


MILWAUKEE. Under the su- 
pervision of Mr. Perry, an electrical 
er, equipment has been installed 
in the manual training department of 
the West Division high school. De- 
partments of household arts are be- 
ing. installed in the North, South, 
and West Division high schools. 
The social centres were kept open 
on New Year’s eve as an experiment. 
The attendance was large, parents, 
in many instances, coming with their 
children. 

By an arrangement with the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association the medical 
department of the public schools is 
supplied with five trained nurses 
during ithe school year and one nurse 
for the summer for the sum of 
A survey of the public school sys- 
tem of Milwaukee, under the direc- 
tion of William H. Allen of the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research, 
is proposed in a resolution intro- 
duced in the school board by Direc- 
tor Charles Kissling last week. 


MANITOWOC. Pupils of the 
Manitowoc county rural schools who 
write for the common school di- 
plomas the coming spring will be 
granted a maximum credit of thirty 
per cent. in agriculture for practical 
work done at home, or similar work 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


done at school. The credits have 
been announced by Superintendent 
Meisnest as follows: (1) Corn rack 
8 %; (2) home garden (must have 
produced satisfactory results), 5 %; 
(3) selection of seed corn for 
father’s planting, 2 %; (4) must 
have performed alone or with the 
teacher at least five experiments as 
outlined in pamphlet or similar, 5 
%; (5) germination test, 5 %; (6) 
Babcock milk test, 5 %; (7) car- 
pentry articles (for boys) or domes- 
tic science (sewing and cooking, etc 
for girls). (As to the amount and 
nature the teacher may use her 
judgment), 5 %. We have here an 
interesting practical example of co- 
operation between the school and 
the home, which when fully devel- 
oped will mean much for educational 


progress. 
GREEN BAY. The attendance 
at the sessions of the Northeast 


Wisconsin Teachers’ 
convention here last week probabl 

exceeded 1,500. Miss Jessie Field 
and Professor Judd were among the 
speakers. Professor E. C. Elliott of 
the University of Wisconsin stated 
im a strong address that teachers 
made a false step in urving the state 
pension Jaw for teachers. The 
movement was too little considered 
and too hastily executed, according 
to Dr. Elliott. Superintendent A 
W. Burton of Green Bay was elected 
President, and his city will probably 
be the meeting place of the associa- 
tion next year. 


Association 


KANSAS. 

In this city sixty- 
eight per cent. of all children com- 
plete _the grammar school course, 
and eighty per cent. of these enter 
the high school. Thirtv-four per 
cent. of all who enter the high school 
graduate, and thirty per cent. of the 
graduates go to college. 

The Kansas Senate passed the bill 
providing for state publication and 
distribution of text-books. 

_ “A state school book commission 
is created under the terms of the 
measure to be composed of the state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
chancellor of the State University, 


TOPEKA. 


presidents of the State Normal and 
Agricultural College, and three other 
persons to be named by the gover- 
One of these three shall be a 


nor. 
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school superintendent of a first-clas 
city, one of a second-class city, a 
the third a county superintendent. 
The appointments are to be made by 
April of this year, and are for two 
years. A secretary at an annual sal- 
ary of $2,000 is to be employed; The 
commission will receive as full com- 
pensation traveling expenses in- 
curred in attending commission 
meetings. 

“The commission is empowered to 
buy copyrights on a royalty basis; 
the sum of $75,000 is appropriated to 
purchase grounds, erect additional 
buildings to the state printing plant, 
and buy the necessary nae to 
print and make the books. Fifty 
thousand dollars is appropriated to 

. buy plates, copyrights, binding and 
printing material.” 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. Including the 
400 freshmen who entered the Man- 
ual Training high school at mid- 
year there are now 2,200 students in 
this school. il 


Superintendent Pattengill urged the 


use of newspapers as texts for class- hi 


room work. 

State Superintendent L. L. Wright 
has announced his candidacy for re- 
election. 


YPSILANTI. This city is a 
leader in public school music. They 
magnify opportunities to practice in 
musical organizations, and all first- 
class work in music by a high school 
student receives full credit for its 
educational value. Those who have 
taste and talent for it have a full 
year’s work in the high school in 
vocal music and in the history of 
music. 


LANSING. Every school child 
in Michigan will have his eyes tested 
before spring, according to an an- 
nouncement made by State Superin- 
tendent L. L. Wright. 

In the newly-elected Congress 
there are twenty-three graduates of 
the University of Michigan in_ the 
House and six in the Senate. Har- 
vard has nine graduates in Congress 
and Yale nine. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


GRAFTON. Superintendent F. 
L. Whitney’s “Manual and Course 
of Study” is very useful; to parents 
it is enlightening, and to teachers it 
brings several helpful suggestions 
and much inspiration. The depart- 
ments of manual training, agricul- 
ture, and domestic science in the 
high school are most efficient. 


IOWA. 


UNION. The students of the 
high school here are publishing an 
admirable little sheet, the Union- 
ian. The editorial staff will have to 
work hard to keep up to the pace set 
by the business and advertising de- 
partments. 


DES MOINES. There is great 
agitation throughout the state over 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 
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The largest schoo! of Oratory, Literature, and 

in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers im 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions, Catalogue and fal) in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


the question of establishing more 
state normal schools, each of which 


will cost $50,000, according to Presi- 
dent Seerley. 


GRINNELL. Under the ~ex- 
change arrangement with Harvard, 
Grinnell College is_ sending Profes- 
sor P. F. Peck to Harvard this year. 
Harvard is sending Professor 
‘George H. Palmer to the four col- 
leges in the exchange,—Grinnell, 
Colorado, Knox, and Beloit. 


MASON CITY. Superintendent 
Gilmore is president of an informal 
conference of superintendents of 
northeastern Iowa who re- 
cently formed themselves into 
a “semi-social educational club” to 
meet at various points in the. dis- 
trict from time to time. Superin- 


L. L. Caldwell, Eva M. Fleming, 
A. T. Hukil, John E. Foster, Mayne 
Spaulding, . S. Stamton, H. E. 
Mitchell, Robert Rienow, A. E. 
Moore, John L. Cherny, Charles F. 

e, O. W. Herr, . D. Bloom, 
Bruce Francis, F. A. Welch, H. W. 
Chehock, George H. Sawyer, Paul J. 
Scarbo, H. M. Gilmore, W. I. Grif- 
he Thomas R. Roberts, and H. T. 
orts. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. Writing in _ the 
Nebraska Teacher, Inspector G. A. 
says :— 

“The marked success of normal 
training in high schools in Nebraska 
leaves no doubt as to the desirabil- 
ity of continuing the work. The 
purpose of normal training in high 
schools is to prepare teachers for 
rural schools. Teachers who have 
received this normal training have 
done such excellent work that the 
demand for them is greater than the 
supply. County superintendents 
speak of them as the best teachers 
found in the rural schools. The 
state normals, the university, and all 
the private schools combined are 
not preparing enough teachers for 
town schools, hence the only source 
of supply of trained teachers for 
country schools is the normal train- 
ing high school. 

“Each high school giving normal 
training im the manner provided by 
law may receive $700 per biennium 
state aid. The appropriation for the 
present biennium was $100,000. The 
next legislature will be asked to in- 
crease this to $125,000 to provide for 
the new schools that have begun the 
work. 

“No appropriation can be made 
that will do as much toward the gen- 
eral welfare of rural interests and 
the upbuilding of our state as this 
appropriation for normal training 
schools.” 


ude H. A. Dwelle, L. W. Dooley, ° 


TO TEACHERS 


If you have the class we have the grammar 
that means its success. “English Grammar 
b Parallelism and Comparison” 165 pages, 

th, is the surprising answer to the long de- 
mand fora grammar that makes the work a 
provable study. To reason out the proper 
use of any element ,—clause, phrase, or word— 
with the agoct, beyond dispute, conscious 
from the beginning that such a thing has 
really been made possible must prove the de- 
light of any student. This is the very book 
you have been demanding—it means success, 
and 50 cents brings it to you by return mail. 


H,. H. Henderson, Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio, 


os NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Ceeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For beth sexea 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Beyden, M. A. 


WANTED 

‘ew copies of the Journal of Educati 

bearing the date of July 4,1912. If | 

care to sipens of your copy of this issue dr 

us a postal. We will make you a propositio 
New England Publishing Company 

6 Beacon Boston 


WANTED 
Five men equipped to make field studies of 
school systems, under supervision of the 
for Public Service conducted 
by the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. With application or request for in- 
formation describe previous experience 
present position, present salary, earliest 
time when you could take position. 

WILLIAM H. ALLEN, 


261 Broadway, New York, 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. Superintendent 
Condon has started the anti-frater- 
nity campaign in this city. 

CLEVELAND. A fifteen-year- 
old girl, Blanc Burstein, who came 
to Cleveland from Russia six years 
ago, has already passed through six 
grammar grades in the Longwood 
school. She will probably complete 
the grammar course by the end of 
this year. 

The new examination and grading 
system inaugurated by Superintend- 
ent J. M. H. Frederick at the end 
of the first school semester has 
raised the standard of scholarship, 
and is working with great success, 
according to Assistant Superintend- 
ent B. U. Rannells. If a_ student 
has been doing good class work he is 
bound to be promoted, even though 
he does fail on examinations. And 
if a student has been doing slightly 
poor class work, but shows up well 
in the examination, he may be 
passed also. Under the old system 
each subject, including music, draw- 
ing, domestic science, and manual 
training, as well as grammar and 
arithmetic, was considered one unit, 
and a high grade in music or draw- 
ing might make up for a deficiency 
in arithmetic or a similar basic sub- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


- 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D, C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 


THE PARKER :: Madison, wisconsin Tenth 


Vea 


TEACHER | The States Teachers’ Agency will help yeu toa better position. Why re- 
m in a posit which you know to be iufer 
your services are always in demand by school officiais inall the states. 


ter if you desire a cha 
Hartford, Conn. 


r to your ability? 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


An for provident teachers and school officers who are plann for next rand 
ersonal calls and correspondence invited. 


for the future. 
formerly of Harvard University. 


LosAngeles, Cal., 343 Dougias Bidg. 


If you are a good teacher, 
ow is the time to regis 
nge during the year. Call, or write for particulars 847 Main Street. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


Telephone, Ray. 1678 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manag:r 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of succersful experience. 


Bstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


TEACHERS | warre us, we place teachers from the Kin. 


WANTING 


dergarten to the University in twenty States. 


The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 


ject. “Under the new system,” says 

r. Rannells, “drawing, writing, mu- 
sic, manual training. or domestic 
science and physiology go to make 
up one unit, while arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, and history each 
make up a unit. A_ student is re- 
quired to pass in each of his unit 
subjects before he can be promoted.” 
The class work is the principal meas- 
ure, however, and the teacher’s judg- 
ment as to a student’s ability to take 
up work in a higher grade is given 
two points consideration to one 
point counted in the examination. 

COLUMBUS. Governor Cox 
has announced that Ohio will have a 
school code based on the results of 
a survey of the educational situation 
of the state by the New York Bur- 
eau of ‘Municipal Research. The 
survey will be supervised by 2 com- 
mission of “three hard-headed busi- 
ness men.” 


SOUTHERN STATES 


TEXAS. 

GREENVILLE. A teacher who 
read a paper before the raent 
Teachers’ Institute in this city urged 
more parks. Teachers can have 
much to do with sentiment along 
this line, and no time should be lost 
in arousing interest in such im- 
provements. Every _ school yard 
could easily be made into a little 
park, a beauty spot, if the teachers 
would urge upon the communities m 
which they teach the great good to 
come of such thine. The teachers 
can do fine work in this direction. 
Teachers do fine work in other di- 
rections. They reduce little heathen 
to comparative civilization and in- 
culeate rudiments of knowledge in 
hard little heads. They teach by 


both precept and example, and the - 


good they do is inestimable. If they 


were paid in accordance with their 
works, every schoolmarm would be 
rich, and when she got married her 
dowry would be as big as her trunk. 
It is fitting that the teachers be 
urged to lead in the movement for 
school parks. They are used to 
serving the public efficiently for 
small pay, and if this park scheme 
can be worked off on them without 
its costing the public anything the 
public will be just that much ahead. 
Beautiful school grounds -have a 
lasting influence upon the character 
of a school child, and the influence 
is for good. Barren school grounds 
have their influence also, and it is 
bad. ‘By all means let us have beau- 
tiful school grounds. But let us not 
depend on the women to do _ the 
work.—Greenville Banner. 


ALABAMA. 


SELMA. How many cities in 
America choose their school board as 
the Selma school board is chosen? 
There are eleven members on the 
committee, all of whom hold office 
for life. When a member dies the 
remaining members choose his suc- 
cessor. And yet there seems to be 
perfect satisfaction with this close 
conporation. Its membership is al- 
ways of the highest possible char- 
acter. There have been only four 
superintendents in the history of the 
public schools here. The present 
superintendent, Arthur F. Harman, 
has thirty teachers, and receives a 
salary of $2,400. The teachers are 
the highest paid in the state. 


OKLAHOMA. 


OKLAHOMA CITY.  Superin- 
tendent W. A. Brandenburg has been 
unanimously re-elected for another 
term of three years. This deserved 
reward for efficient service is 
gratifying professionally and _ per- 


MENEELY &.CO. 


BELLS 


Sonally. In the past three years 
the enrollment has grown ‘from 
10,300 to 14,200. Ten new build- 
mgs have been erected and schools 
Organized in them, besides sev- 
eral smaller buildings and addi- 
tions. The new high school was 
completed and- equipped and twenty 
branch libraries established in the 
elementary schools. The standard of 
qualification for teachers has been 
raised and a complete revision made 
in the courses of study in the high 
school and grade schools. The en- 
roliment of the night school has been 
increased from 230 to 720, and do- 
mestic science and manual training 
imtroduced in the seventh and eighth 
grades. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 135.} 


it is being utilized. During the first 
month of the new service, the offi- 
cial figures show that 2,972,379 pack- 
ages were mailed and handled by the 
postal authorities of the city of New 
York, and from all over the country 
come reports of large and increasing 
activity in the use of the new con- 
venience. A further extension of 
the service is recommended by Post- 
master-General Hitchcock, who sug- 
gests a reduction in some of the 
rates, and an increase in the limit of 
weight beyond eleven pounds. He 
also recommends the consolidation 
of the third and fourth classes of 
mail so that books may be sent by 
parcel post. It would be well if the 
department should modify its ruling 
that ordinary stamps shall not be 
recognized on parcel post packages. 
Especially while the system is new 
it will be a hardship if the post-office 
refuses to forward parcels carrying 
an adequate amount of ordinary 
stamps, simply because the person 
mailing them has not grasped the 
necessity of using special 
stamps. So long as the government 
gets its revenue, it does not greatly 
matter by what form of stamp. Wit- 
ness the latitude now given as to 
special delivery mail. 


THE SCRAMBLE BEGINS. 


Through succession of  fili- 
busters, Democratic senators have 
contrived to hold up the confirma- 
tion of ‘President Taft’s recent ap- 
pointments. No lofty principle is 
involved in this proceeding, and 
there is no longer any pretence of 
any. The sole object is to increase 
by so much the number of places to 
be filled under the new administra- 
tion. The Democratic senators en- 
gaged in this enterprise are not con- 
tent with the regular quantity of 
spoils, the distribution of which is 
expected to attend a political change 
of administration; they want to filch 
what they can from the outgoing 
administration. This indecorous 
proceeding foreshadows the raids 
which may be looked for after the 
new Congress comes in. The pres- 
sure to which the President-elect 
will be: swbjected, when he assumes 
office, promises to be greater than 
that borne by any of his recent pre- 
decessors; and if only in self-defence 
he will be wise if he makes an early 
stand against it. 
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Educational Association Officers 


Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: Superintendent A. OQ. Neal, 
Kokomo, president; M. S, Mahan, 
Danville, Joseph Shock,  Lafay- 
ette, Charles H. Terrell; Grant 
County, E. J. Lewellyn, Mt. Ver- 
non, A. L. Whitmer, Rochester, 
and R. M. Bagley, Utica, vice- 
presidents; J. B. Pearcy, Ander- 
son, secretary-treasurer; - Miss 
Adelaide Steele Baylor, Indianap- 
olis, recording secretary; Samuel 
L. . Scott, Jeffersonville, chairman 
of executive committee. 


Association of Women Principals in 
New York City: Miss Mary L. 
Brady, Public School 177, Man- 
hattan, president; Miss Josephine 
Rogers, Public School 126, hon- 
orary president; Miss Mary <A. 
Curtis, Public School 20, The 
Bronx, first vice-president; Miss 
Margaret Knox, Public School 15, 
second vice-president; Miss Ida 
Ikelhe#mer, Public School 68, third 
vice-president; Miss Belle Strauss, 
Public School 88, recording secre- 
tary; Miss Jessie Colburn, Public 
School 106, correspondimg secre- 
tary; Miss Teresa Bernholz, Pub- 
lic School 9, treasurer, 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Without question the most notable 
capture ever made by B. F. Keith 
for. his vaudeville circuit is the ar- 
rangemént entered into recently, by 
which he has contracted to place in 
all the B. F. Keith theatres through- 
out the United States the latest. and 
most wonderful invention “of the 
celebrated wizard, Thomas A. Edi- 
son. This is Mr. Edison’s latest and 
in many respects his greatest inven- 
tion, the kinetophone, «or talking 
motion pictures. This scientific 
miracle is a combination of his two 
former triumphs,—the moving pic- 
ture and the talking machine. The 
new kinetophone simultaneously pro- 
jects sound and motion, producing 
an effect that is really remarkable. 
It is difficult to believe that the ac- 
tion depicted upon the screen, with 
the accompanying dialogue, music, 
and other sounds, are not reality it- 
self. The two functions of this won- 
derful invention are so synchronized 
that the talking moving picture is 
the marvel of the mechanical world, 
as well as a source of amusement to 
the amusement-seeking public. Just 
as Mr. Keith was the first manager 
to' see the possibilities -of Mr. Edi- 
son’s biograph, and the first to ex- 
ploit it in New England, so has he 
secured the first rights to exhibit 
this latest marvel. The wonderful 
talking pictures will be shown for the 
first ttme in Boston at B. F. Keith’s 
theatre within the next few Weeks. 
The electricians are hard at work 
installing the machines, and the ex- 
act date will be announced shortly in 
the daily papers. 


WANTED 

Director of Industrial Education in Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, a growing city of 60,000 people, in 
which no organized technical education has 
been carried on up to the present. Applicant 
requested to state age, experience, and Salary 
expected, and farnish reliable references. 

Applications received until March 3, 1913. 

Edmonton Public Schoo! Board, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


College graduate, = we wrote immed- TO for him, a Smith graduate who 

c had specialized in expression, who 
had musical ability and the fine personality that Pine Batavia schools "demand. 
As her home was in a. we wrote that she would not be able to make 
@ personal application as t ,* usually expect, but that we had seen her and 


would guarantee her onality. ¢ applied atour advice and received 
shortly a telegram telling her of her election to the Position in Batavia NEW YORK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommend¢s teachers te colleges, public and private schools, 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0O. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to coteges, 


Schools, and F 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors ahition 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOG G’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889, 

Supplies College men and women op 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Ypone, No advance fee. . 


with good general education wanted for Ce; artment 
PECIALISTS High and Norma! Schools and 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing Secure positions paying $60 to $79 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, L. ML ERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SARIN, Founded 18938 ELBRIDGE 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in lowa 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 

MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free toschoo) off cials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, WN. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with ccmpetent Teachers. Assists Teachers in ob 
taining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. ~ VINCENT B. FISK, Manoger ’ 


81 Chapel Street . . . . Albany, WN. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4". 
C. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Businers” carefully re~ 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession, Sent fiee. Western 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St... 


Long Distance Telephone. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


AGENCY 


MIGHIGAN to New York is one of our January, 1913, changes. The superintendent 
; of schools at Batavia, New York, wrote us that he needed a teacher eres 
| of expression to begin February first and would like that she be a college graduate 
with some musical ability if possible. Their preseat teacher. as we knew. was a Smit — NGagree 
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Where the 


Machines are— 


The more machines, the more 
and better positions. —Of course! 


Therefore please do not for- 
get that there are over Three- 
Quarters of a Million Reming- 
ton Typewriters in service— 
more than any other make— 
more than many others com- 
bined. 

That is the plain, simple 


reason why every wise student. 


learns to operate the Remington. 


Visible 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


February 13, 


“NEXT WEEK 
Looking About 


In Montana 


One of Dr. Winship’s stirring ac- 
counts of a trip through the great state 
of Montana, in which he reports on the 
educational situation there and on many 
striking achievements. 


“Instruction In Journalism” 


By Dr. Talcott Williams, dean of the 


Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia - 


University. 


Several other articles and all our 
regular features 


If you need extra copies they must be 
ordered in advance 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street Boston 


WINSHIP | Prompt! 
Fair! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 

I thank you for your excellent services in filling my posi- 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 

From a Connecticut teacher :— 

I thank you for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
Tam enjoying my work here in the——— Schoo! as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 

From a New Jersey teacher :— 

Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
in accordance with your motto, “Prompt, Courteous, 

air.” 

From a New Hampshire teacher :— 

I appreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly found your agency Seperior to any 
other with which I registered. 

From a teacher of a large private school :— 


Iam very glad to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——-at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and [ have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 

Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


Send for registration blank’and manual. 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. - : 
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